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GOD DWELLING IN CHRIST. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BURNAP, D. D. 


Att our ideas of personality being derived from some 
manifestation confined to a definite space, and some mate- 
rial organs, it is next to impossible to conceive of the per- 
sonality of God except under the same conditions, either 
by the means of something that strikes the eye or ear. It 
is next to impossible to conceive of God as a spirit, every- 
where present alike. Hence the proneness of all ages to 
idolatry. Human nature, in its weakness, has cried out for 
some material representation of God, to fix thought, to aid 
conception, and to awaken emotion. 

And yet all such representations of God were strictly 
forbidden, because, though they assisted human thought, 
conception, and emotion, they limited and degraded God. 
_ Instead of elevating man towards God, as devotion is de- 
signed to do, they brought down God towards man, and 
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thus neutralized the most efficient means of his own ex- 
altation. : 

God, in communicating with men, was compelled, if we 
may so speak, to condescend to human imperfection, and 
to use material instruments, such as might affect the senses 
of men,—the burning bush, the fire of Sinai,— but with 
a caution that it should not lead men into idolatry. Says 
Moses to the Israelites: ‘* And the Lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude ; only ye heard a voice. ..... 
Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, (for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire,) lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, the 
similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or female.” 

Such means were used in the old dispensation to reveal 
the personality of God, to hold personal communion with 
men, and to aid them in realizing their personal relations 
to him, on which the very power and vitality of religion 
depend. And such were, at the same time, the precautions 
which were taken against idolatry, the deification of those 
things through which God held communication with men. 
On the same principle it was, doubtless, that the grave of 
Moses was concealed from the Israelites. It was that they 
might be saved from the snare of exaggerating their ven- 
eration for him into superstition and idolatry. It is written 
of him, that when he descended from the mountain, his 
face shown with a preternatural light. What more natural 
than for the ignorance and imagination of after ages to 
exalt him into an incarnation of the Divinity, and pay di- 
vine honors to him at his tomb ? ; 

In the new dispensation, there was no burning bush, no 
pillar of cloud and fire, no smoke and flame like that of 
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Sinai, with a voice coming out of the brightness. There 
was no tabernacle or temple with the glory of the Lord 
resting upon it, the symbol of the Divine presence ; no holy 
of holies with its mercy-seat. 

But in the place of all these was the person of Jesus 
Christ. Through him was the new revelation made to 
mankind. His person was the only shrine of the Divinity, 
in which God made himself known anew to the human 
race. We cannot read the New Testament without be- 
coming fully impressed with the belief, that God revealed 
himself to Jesus as a person, and that Jesus held personal 
communication with God. At the grave of Lazarus, it is 
recorded of him: ‘‘ And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And I knew 
that thou hearest me always; but because of the people 
which stand by, I said it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” 

Now this language plainly implies, if it does not ex- 
pressly assert, that he had before prayed to God for the 
power to work this miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and 
in answer to his prayer God had given him distinct, intel- 
ligible assurance, that he would perform the miracle. How 
this communication was made, we do not know, nor per- 
haps can we know. The prayer of Christ has been men- 
tal, and the answer may have been so too. 

But, on the other hand, that there was no community of 
consciousness between God and Christ, we know with the 
same certainty ; for, in that case, under no circumstances 
would it have been possible, or consistent, or truthful, for 
Christ to pray. And he himself disclaims the knowledge 
of the time when the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
end of the Jewish dispensation, were to take place: “ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
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which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.”’ 
Both his supernatural knowledge and supernatural powers 
were communicated to a limited extent. There was then 
no incarnation of God ; the very idea is pagan, not Chris- 
tian. _An infinite spirit cannot become incarnate. An in- ~ 
finite God may manifest his presence to a finite spirit, 
incarnate in the flesh, so as to make that manifestation a 
matter of certain knowledge. 

This is the very thing which seems to have taken place 
in regard to Jesus. How it was, we cannot define; we 
can judge of it only by its effects, and the testimony of 
Jesus himself. The connection between God and Christ is 
expressed by John in this phraseology : ‘* He whom God 
hath sent speaketh the words of God, for God giveth not 
the Spirit by measure unto him.” ‘The gift of the Spirit, 
not by measure, does not affirm, but denies, incarnation. 

As far as we can judge from the history, that fulness of 
the Spirit descended upon him at his baptism, and from 
that moment there was manifested by him an unapproach- 
able dignity, a conscious authority, an unerring wisdom, an 
oceanic knowledge, comprehensive, penetrating, and pro- 
found, a sinless perfection, and a self-command wholly 
transcending all human attainment. To notify to the world 
this presence of God in Christ, or rather, what amounts to 
the same thing, the presence of the Spirit of God without 
measure, — besides its natural consequences, an inviolable 
dignity, a sinless perfection, and a wisdom high as heaven 
and deep as the sea,—external nature was subjected to 
his command, diseases departed, the dead were raised, and 
the storm was stilled. 

But this is not the precise point which it is our design to 
touch. There was, as the consequence or the substance of 
all this, a conscious communing of Christ with God as a 
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person, which was peculiar and unexampled ; and conse- 
quently a knowledge of God and spiritual things, most 
intimate, special, and precious to the world. It is pro- 
fessed and expressed by him on various occasions and in 
various ways. At one time he said: “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” At another 
time: ‘ As the Father knoweth me, so know I the Father.”’ 
At another: “ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven.” This is a figure of speech derived 
from the secrecy and seclusion of Oriental courts, where 
all public counsels were resolved on by the sovereign in 
the most private apartment of his palace. To know 
the secret counsels of God, therefore, was equivalent 
to having been admitted into the court of heaven. That 
no reference to place is intended, appears by the fact that 
Jesus was then in heaven, in the sense there intended, 
though he was locally upon earth. 

By all this variety of language, a deep impression is 
made upon our minds, not only of the divine mission of 
Jesus, but, what is still more important to our faith and 
piety, of the personality of God. God is not, as the pan- 
theists represent, the totality of the universe, and we our- 
selves a part of him or it. He is not, like the deities of 
the ancient philosophers, far removed from all concern in 
human affairs, too negligent or too insensible to observe 
our individual condition, or to listen to our prayers. He is 
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an infinite spirit, but at the same time a person. He re- 
vealed himself to Jesus as a person. To Jesus that per- 
sonality was not a matter of faith, but of knowledge. He 
not only believed in God, but he knew God, he held com- 
munication with God, he received immediate proof that his 
prayer was heard by God. 

Our faith in God is lifted up from the level of rational con- 
viction to a higher level of sympathy with Christ’s knowl- 
edge, and the personality of God becomes a reality to us. 

We are now able to appreciate the force and meaning of 
Christ’s words: ‘*‘ He that believeth on me, believeth not 
on me, but on him that sent me.” As if he said, 1, person- 
ally, am nothing. I ask no homage to myself except as 
the Sent of God, by whom you are enabled to cherish a 
more vivid and influential faith in the unseen Deity. I 
come not to interpose between you and God, or to inter- 
cept one particle of that reverence which you are bound to 
pay to him, but to strengthen your allegiance to the Infinite 
Father. 

This measureless communication of the Holy Spirit, or, 
as we may express it, this intimate and conscious inter- 
course of Jesus with God, attracted the attention of his 
Apostles, and made upon their minds the profoundest im- 
pression, and they labor in their language to convey their 
impression of it. 

Not only did his character, his words and works, pro- 
duce this impression concerning him, but his own language 
concerning himself. The Jews often demanded a sign 
from heaven, which was nothing other than some manifes- 
tation of God’s especial presence, to authenticate Jesus as 
a divine lawgiver; such as the fiery and cloudy pillar, 
the glories of Sinai, or the manna which fell from heaven 
with the dew for forty years. And there was one occasion 
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on which the disciples gave into the same idea, and ex- 
pressed the same desire. ‘Show us the Father,” said 
they, ‘‘and it sufficeth us.” It sufficeth, not our curiosity, 
but our faith. Give us some sensible manifestation of the 
presence of God, such as our fathers received from Moses, 
and then our faith and confidence will be full and complete. 
““Jesus answered, Have I been so long with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou then, Show us 
the Father? Believest thou not that Iam in the Father, 
and the Father in me?” He then goes on to explain in 
what sense. ‘The words which I speak, I speak not of 
myself; the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” My miraculous words and works are sufficient 
evidence of the special presence of God in me. I shall 
appeal to no burning bush, or blazing mountain, or cloudy 
pillar, or visible glory. My miraculous powers, my heav- 
enly doctrines are sufficient. 

Of this indwelling of God in Christ, notwithstanding 
some passing doubts, the Apostles were fully persuaded, 
and they express it, as I have already said, in a great va- 
riety of ways. John, with his warm heart and glowing 
imagination, leads off in the commencement of his Gospel. 
He makes Jesus to be an incarnation of God’s Word, that 
revelation which God had been making of himself since 
the creation of the world. Such a strong impression did 
that which was divine in Christ make upon John, who was 
daily in his society and leaned on his bosom, that to his 
thought it became personified, and is represented as a per- 
son. Not only so, it absorbs into itself the personality of 
God on the one hand, and of Christ on the other. The 
whole being of God is absorbed into the Word. ‘“ The 
Word was God,” or, as it may be rendered, ‘* God was the 
Word.” 
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On the other hand, the personality of Jesus, otherwise 
so clearly asserted and implied, is lost sight of, or more 
strictly, perhaps, made the tabernacle, or dwelling-place of 
the Divine Word. ‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” And the person thus endowed seemed 
so manifestly conversant with God, and was so exalted in 
our sight by that manifestation of God’s presence, that he 
seemed to be with God as an only son with his father. 

In the same strain he says afterwards: “ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” Here 
the degree of intimacy which seemed to subsist between 
Jesus and God is expressed by an allusion to the manner in 
which the Jews sat, or rather reclined, at table. Each 
leaned over the bosom of him who was placed at his left 
hand. To be in one’s bosom, then, in Oriental phrase, 
means to be on terms of the greatest intimacy. 

From that intimacy came forth to mankind a more per- 
fect knowledge of God. ‘ He who is in the bosom of the 
Father hath declared him.” From that greater intimacy 
of Jesus with God, and greater knowledge of him, his 
character, mind, and will, came forth Christianity, as supe- 
rior to Judaism as was the knowledge of God possessed by 
Jesus to that possessed by Moses. ‘* And of his fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace. For the law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” 

To the same effect he writes in his old age: ‘* And we 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us un- 
derstanding, that we might know him that is true; and we 
are in him that is true through his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God, and eternal life.’ Such is the function 
which John attributes to Jesus as the Revealer of the true 
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God. To be in God, in the highly figurative language of 
the Apostle, is to know God, to believe in God, to trust in 
God, to obey God. 

In the same direction follows Paul. He compares the 
knowledge we have of God, through Christ, and God’s 
presence in Christ, with the shining of the face of Moses 
when he came down from the mountain. ‘ For God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” As the light 
which first shone out of darkness at God’s command re- 
vealed the Creator in his works, so he shone out a second 
time to make a clearer revelation of himself through the 
person of Christ, in his supernatural character, words, and 
works. 

Lastly, Peter, in his First Epistle, takes the same view of 
Christ, as the means by which our faith in God is strength- 
ened and increased. ‘* Who verily was foreordained be- 
fore the foundation of the world, but appeared in these 
last times for you, who by him do believe in God, who 
raised him from the dead, and gave him glory, that your 
faith and hope might be in God.” 

Thus the writers of the New Testament are unanimous 
in declaring, that faith in Christ has nothing to do with his 
nature ; it is faith in God through Christ, — the more clear, 
definite, and efficient revelation made of him by Jesus, than 
had been made by nature or the Mosaic dispensation. As 
Jesus said himself, ‘* Verily, I say unto you, He that hear- 
eth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life.” 
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SWISS CHURCHES AND CATHEDRALS. - 


A LETTER FROM A FRIEND, DATED LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 
AUGUST 3D, 1855. 


In fulfilment of a remembered promise, I write you 
some slight account of the cathedrals and church buildings 
of Switzerland. 

To the traveller on the Continent who makes frequent 
pilgrimages to its far-famed ecclesiastical fabrics, churches 
and cathedrals will seem mighty hieroglyphies, that contain 
the whole history of the life-spirit of the men who built 
them. For example: when one gazes upon the cruciform 
shape of many of the churches, or stands before the high 
altar fitted for the celebration of the mass, as at Berne, 
Freyburg, or Lucerne, or looks up to the horsed statue of 
Saint George, with the long red-sandstone spear piercing 
the jaws of the dragon, or Saint Christopher just vis-a-vis, 
which adorn the front of the cathedral at Basle, he sees at 
once that the heads that planned, and the hands that fash- 
ioned, nave and transept, altar and saint, had faith in the 
ritual of Rome and the legends of the Church. 

Or when a stern simplicity pervades the structure, and 
there is no ornament, no picture, no saintly statue, no 
chapel or shrine, — or when, as at Berne, artists have rep- 
resented the Pope as grinding the four Evangelists in a 
mill from which issues a number of wafers, which a bishop 
collects in a chalice, —we discern traces of an altered 
mood, and of the great fact of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion. 

Here Erwin of Steinbach, who wrought with so divine a 
hand at Strasburg, and left in carved stone his strain in 
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the great anthem which the generations have sung through 
the aid of their Minster, has been at work; and there, men 
who had no notion of the Beautiful, little of the consecrat- 
ing faith and the clear sight that proclaims the architect, 
wrought with no eye to nature or to art, —and so have 
failed. And so these churches and cathedrals are stone 
histories of the generations that built them. 

Again, they are bound up with the history, not only 
of the Swiss Cantons, but also, in a more limited degree, 
with that of all Europe. 

At Brieg stands the Abbey of Kénigsfelden, founded 
by a mourning wife and daughter, five and a half centuries 
ago, to mark the spot where, by the assassin’s hand, fell 
Albert, Emperor of Germany, dying in the arms of a 
passing peasant girl,—an abbey built with the price of 
blood, with the confiscated treasures of the thousand vic- 
tims sacrificed to the remains of the imperial dead, in 
whose vaults lay long the nobles that fell in the bloody 
fight of Sempach. ‘“* Woman,” said a holy hermit to 
Queen Agnes, “God is not to be served with bloody 
hands, nor by the slaughter of innocent persons, nor by 
convents built with the plunder of orphans and widows, 
but by mercy and forgiveness of injuries.” 

Just under the shadow of the Rigi, in a narrow, green 
lane overhung with trees, stands a rustic chapel which 
marks the spot where, according to the Swiss belief, Tell 
shot the tyrant Gessler. 

In the church of St. Martin, which looks down upon 
Vevay from amidst trees and vineyards, bereft of worship-~ 
pers in winter, lie four exiled men, who died with a price 
set upon their heads as traitors, — Ludlow the regicide, 
Broughton, who read Charles Stuart’s death-sentence, 
Love, and Cawley. 
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In the church at Aubonne stands the statue of Duquesne, 
— brave Admiral of France, conqueror of De Ruyter, and 
terror of the Turks, — here exiled by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, because he would not forswear his 
faith, — whose body Louis XIV. long refused to the son. 

Here is an emperor’s tomb, and there a gift of Charle- 
magne, — trophies won from the Saracen, and soiled ban- 
ners torn in the fierce fight at Sempach, or Mortgarten, 
where Swiss and Austrian wrought out with sword-blades 
the problem of Cantonal liberty ; shrines of some famed 
saint, ornaments of: every age, crosier, crook, and hel- 
mets, trophies of priest and noble, — waifs out of the great 
Past cast upon the shore of the Present, for its children to 
read and ponder. 

The general remark may be made, that neither in plan 
nor detail have Swiss churches much of the esthetical. 
For the most part they are plain and commonplace, and 
the cathedrals are vastly inferior to their German neigh- 
bors. Exceptions in detail there are, as in the Gothic 
parapet and grand entrance of the cathedral at Berne, or 
the interior of that at Lausanne, and in single statues, or 
buttresses or towers; but in general, Swiss church art is 
unzesthetic. 

Whether it be that the presence of the Alps fettered the 
builders’ aspirations, so that no high church-spire rose be- 
cause the mighty pinnacles of the mountain made them > 
hopeless of equalling, and caused them to hold as nothing 
tower and buttress and soaring arch by the side of the - 
Shreckhorn, the Aarhorn, and the Eigher; or whether the 
builder had not wherewith to build (though that is hardly 
possible, since the structures often lack no appearance of 
cost, and are large without grandeur, and have extensive 
ornamentation without taste); or whether constant contact 
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rendered perception callous, so that there was no eye to 
see and no hand to reproduce something of the soaring and 
the grandeur of the mountain-peak ; and the voice of the 
waterfall, and the hoarse murmurings of restless, rock- 
riven mountain-streams, and stern, swift onset of the ava- 
lanche, gained no audience among the mountain dwellers, 
and there was no eye for the sunset-tinted snow and the 
deep, pure blue of the glacier, we know not. Let the wise 
man decide why Switzerland and the Alps have produced 
no great builder, poet, or painter. 

The locations of the cathedrals, for the most part, are 
exceedingly well chosen, usually situated apart upon an 
eminence overlooking some city, river, or lake. Thus at 
Basle, the old red-sandstone cathedral rises towering above 
the houses of the town, «and just behind it, down at its hill- 
base, rush the turbid waters of the Rhine. Here, to the 
left of the high altar, is the dust-covered tombstone of the 
great Erasmus,—a simple marble slab, with a brief in- 
scription. In a neighboring library reposes a volume of 
his “* Laus Stultitic,” with marginal caricatures by Holbein, 
so humorous that Erasmus is said to have laughed himself 
out of a fit of sickness on seeing them; both work and 
workman forgotten, save by the pilgrim to the shrine of 
the mightiest intellect of his age. We asked a workman, 
who stood within ten feet of his grave, where Erasmus was 
buried, and he could not tell us. On the south side, and over- 
looking the Rhine, are the cloisters where Erasmus used to 
walk and meditate, now paved with tombstones of aristo- 
cratic burghers, and its walls adorned with funeral tablets, 
where lie buried the Reformers (Ecolampadius, Gyrneas, 
and Meyer ; and now in the summer time the children of 
the town come here to play their games. 

At Zurich, looking down upon the lake, and southward 
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towards the high, woody hills over which Zwingle led his fol- 
lowers on that fatal day when the men of Zurich fied be- 
fore their neighbors of the Forest Cantons, and their leader 
fell beneath the hand of a soldier, refusing to call upon the 
Virgin and the Saints, stands the cathedral from whence 
the Reformer thundered forth his anathemas against the 
vices of hisage. At Lucerne, the cathedral overlooks the 
lake, having before it Mons Pilatus, fabled dwelling-place 
of the sorrowing soldier who crucified the Great Master 
at the behests of an infuriated Sanhedrim ; behind it, the 
Rigi and the mountain-encircled waters of the lake. At 
Berne, the Minster stands upon a lofty terrace, at whose 
base flow the waters of the Aar, commanding an extensive 
view of the distant range of the snow-capped Bernese 
Alps. At Geneva is the cathedral of St. Pierre, overlook- 
ing the lake, from whose pulpit John Calvin, for some time 
a homeless fugitive from the inquisitors of Rome, issued 
his decrees, ruling “ the fierce democracie ” with a rod of 
iron, punishing, according to his Draconic code, adultery 
with death, violation of the Sabbath by a public admonition 
from the pulpit, limiting a dinner for ten persons to five 
dishes, waging war against plush breeches and such like 
vanities, exposing the gambler in the pillory, with a pack 
of cards tied round his neck. The present canopy of the 
pulpit is the same under which he preached. The Minster 
at Freyburg, a handsome Gothic edifice, is chiefly notice- 
able for a grotesque bas-relief over its main portal, repre- 
senting the Last Judgment. In the centre stands St. Nich- 
olas, and above him is seated the Saviour; on the lefthand ~ 
an angel is weighing mankind in a huge pair of scales, not 
singly, but by lots, and a pair of imps are maliciously en- 
deavoring to pull down one scale and make the other kick the 
beam ; below is St. Peter, ushering the good into Paradise. 
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On the right hand is the reverse of this picture, —a Devil, 
with a pig’s head, is dragging after him by a chain a crowd 
of the wicked, and carries a basket on his back, also filled 
with figures, apparently about to precipitate them into a vast 
caldron suspended over a fire, which several other imps 
are stirring. In the corner is Hell, represented by the jaws 
of a monster filled up to the teeth with evil-doers, and 
above it is Satan seated on his throne. 

The parish churches of Switzerland have even less of the 
zsthetic about them than the cathedrals. They are usually 
small, left in bad repair, and in the Catholic Cantons dis- 
figured by a tawdry ornamentation which apes the Italian, 
without possessing its finish. Their location is often pic- 
turesque, high up under the shadow of mountains, where 
the Alpine herdsman catches echoes of the bells at mid- 
day, or learns the hour when the villagers in the vale below 
him are at their Sunday worship ; sometimes on the deltas 
formed by a mountain-stream, close by the borders of the 
lake into which it empties ; often in the midst of villages, 
whose houses seem to cling to them, as if, though inani- 
mate, they felt that there was safety in the outward and 
visible resting-place of the Church. Sometimes they serve 
as storehouses for the village fire-engine. 

High up in the Alpine village of Andermatt, where a six 
months’ winter must be encountered, stands a village 
church, its pavement-stones thrown into confusion by the 
frost, and time-worn; its seats black and decayed, its walls 
discolored by the dripping water, its tawdry pictures con- 
trasting strangely with the squallidness around, its aspect 
dreary and uncomfortable, and yet with the burning censer 
before its altar, and its door always open to the worshipper. 
And yet, by contrast with the houses of the village, this 
church has a regal splendor about it; and here, as every- 
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where, the Romish Church takes into its service the estheti- 
cal element as developed among tts followers, and makes art, 
rude though it be, aid it in its ministrations. At Lungern 
is a little church, perhaps twenty feet by forty, with pro- 
jecting portico, rough board seats, and stone steps leading 
to the gallery, perhaps two feet wide, without a balustrade, 
a few daubs of the Virgin and a favorite saint, with faded 
altar ornaments, and a general aspect of poverty and 
neglect ; and this church is to some extent representative. 

In the parish church at Sachselen repose, or rather 
stand, the bones of Nicholas Flue, a patriot Swiss, who 
allayed the dissensions which threatened to destroy the 
Helvetian Republic, spending the flower of his life as a 
hermit in a distant Alpine valley, whence he issued to ad- 
vise his countrymen, and honored at his death as a saint. 
His skeleton stands behind the high altar in a glass case, 
and is shown for a trifle to the inquisitive traveller. It is 
covered with jewels. There are rings upon the fleshless 
fingers, bracelets upon the wrists, glittering stones shining 
from the eye-sockets; gold and silver ornaments cover the 
joints ; from the ribs hang several military insignia, and a 
jewelled cross occupies the place of the heart; and so this 
grinning, ghastly skeleton, thus bedizened with silver and 
gold, stands blackening and mouldering from year to year, 
—a bitter satire upon worldly pride and fopperies, fit text 
for a sermon which it were well for all men to hear. 

In one of the parish churches at Lucerne, in the broad 
aisle, stands a black painted coffin, against which the 
dresses of the peasants brush as they pass on towards the 
high altar, — a ‘“* memento mori” that, no doubt, discourses 
eloquently in its silence about ‘“ Death and the Judgment.” 

It would be a pleasant task for us to record, had we 
time, some of the minute details of Swiss church art, and 
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the concomitants of the ‘ Houses of God” in certain of 
the Swiss Cantons. Every traveller must have noticed 
the grotesque appearance of the churchyards, the tomb- 
- stones with coats of arms and heraldic devices painted in 
great profusion upon them, sadly out of place among pro- 
fessed republicans, so that these ‘‘ God’s acres” seem like 
tented fields, with the planted banners of a host, that, bound 
in sleep, wait only for the war-cry of their leader to rouse 
themselves and bind on their armor for the fight. Every 
traveller in the Catholic Cantons must have seen “ the bone- 
houses destined to receive skulls and bones which, after 
lying a certain number of years below ground, are dug up 
to make room for others; and having been labelled with the 
names of their owner, are laid out for show on shelves in 
the bone-house.” 

Some of these houses have an historical value, as, for 
instance, that which contained the bones of the fifteen 
thousand Burgundian soldiers of Charles the Bold, who 
fell in 1476, in the bloody fight of Morat. 

According to Byron, the Swiss postilions used to steal 
the bones, to sell them for knife-handles ; and in 1798 the 
building was destroyed by the Burgundian soldiers in the 
French army, who were anxious to efface the record of 
their ancestors’ defeat. 

Another distinctive trait of church building in Switzer- 
land are the chapels, which one finds scattered through the 
Catholic Cantons. They usually mark some place famous 
in Swiss history, as Tell’s Chapel, built upon the steep 
shores of Lake Lucerne, on the spot where Tell is said to 
have leaped from Gessler’s boat, and where mass is per- 
formed once a year in presence of a congregation who 
come there by water ; sometimes a battle-field, sometimes 
a place of treaty, or a goad man’s house. They are gen- 
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erally fitted up in the simplest manner, with rough altar 
ornaments and a few prints, and, in the neighborhood of 
towns, are much frequented. 

Just outside the northern wall at Lucerne is one situated - 
in a pleasant orchard, reached by a pathway, which, as we 
passed at night, we found occupied by kneeling women, 
who, in the darkness and silence, seemed at least to be in 
earnest communion with the things of Heaven. 

Of other ecclesiastical buildings we have not time to 
speak at length ; — of the Abbey of Saint Maurice, founded 
in the fourth century; of others, which, from residences of 
idle devotees, have been converted into hospitals or insane 
asylums ; of the Abbey of Einsiedeln, high up among the 
Alps, with its black image of the Virgin, to whose shrine, 
in 1700, there were 202,000 pilgrims ; of that of St. Gall, 
‘** which was the asylum of learning in the Dark Ages, and 
the most celebrated school in Europe between the eighth 
and tenth centuries, whose abbot thought it no disgrace 
to sally forth with his one hundred monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, sword in hand and helmet on head, backed 
by their two hundred serfs, when the convent was threat- 
ened by ungodly laymen”; of the little shrines by the 
way-side, with their faded flower-wreaths ; and of the con- 


vents, half church and half hotel, situate upon the Alpine 


passes. N. H. C. 


“So long as a belief in propositions is regarded as indispensable to 
salvation, the pursuit of truth as such is not possible, any more than it 
is possible for a man who is swimming for his life to make meteoro- 
logical observations on the storm which threatens to overwhelm him. 
The sense of alarm and haste, the anxiety for personal safety, unmans 
the nature, and allows no thorough, calm thinking, no truly noble, dis- 
interested feeling.” — Westminster Review, 
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[As we had some knowledge both of the writer of the following 
letter, and of the person to whom it was sent, we have obtained leave 
to publish it, believing that some of its suggestions may be useful in 
a wider sphere than that at first contemplated. — Ep.] 


, September, 5, 1855. 
To MY MUCH RESPECTED Pastor :— 

The conversation I had with you the other day, in your 
study, left a painful impression on my mind. Every time 
I have recalled it, I have resolved to express my thoughts 
to you in writing, —a purpose I mean now to fulfil. You 
are suffering under a morbid anxiety about the discharge 
of your professional duties, and make your work vastly 
harder than it need be. More than this, your labors would 
bring forth better fruit, both to yourself and to your parish, 
if you would take them more easily. In the freedom of a 
true friend, I wish to state the case to you. 

When you became my minister, three years ago, I asked 
myself, ‘‘ How long will it be before clerical anxiety will 
sap that fine healthy flow of good spirits?” Ten years, I 
believe, was the time I fixed in my mind. I remember 
the whole ministerial life—-seventeen years—of your 
predecessor, and the last half of the professional career of 
his predecessor. They both broke down by fretting in the 
harness. The demands —real or fancied — made upon 
the clergyman are greater in these days; but I thought 
you might hold out a decade of years. The harness seems 
to trouble you worse than your predecessors, and you are 
on the swift road to utter prostration. I pray that you may - 
see this. . 
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Presuming a little on the score of my age, I shall be 
pardoned, I know, if I speak somewhat ex cathedra, and 
the pew exhorts the pulpit. I beg of you to sit down 
calmly in your first leisure hour, when you have time 
enough to survey the whole field of your labors, and draw 
a straight line between what you can do and what you 
can’t do, between what you ought to do and what you are 
under no obligation to do, between what you are responsible 
for and what you are are not responsible for. Some one 
wrote a treatise on the “ Limitations of Human Responsi- 
bility.” I never read it, and do not know whether there is 
a chapter addressed to clergymen. But there ought to be. 
Providence assigns to no child of man more than he can 
do healthily and cheerfully. A clergyman must make this 
a matter of conscience. Indeed, this is the chief field for 
the exercise of a clerical conscience. If a business man 
should use his conscience in his affairs, so should a min- 
ister in his affairs. What am I bound to do, and what 
am I not bound to do? How few of your profession have 
settled that question! How few, accordingly, have a 
clearly defined, serene, and cheerful view of their duties ! 
How many fret their life away under the impression that 
they must do everything, and everybody’s sins will be laid 
at their door. As if we lived under a dispensation that re- 
quires a scape-goat! Such an over-estimate of their 
“sphere is as immodest as it is destructive. I remember 
you said the other day, that “after all, this life of Sidney 
Smith, which everybody is now reading, does not present a 
very high type of clerical character.” I quite agree with 
you. At the same time I must add, that a man so enor- 
mously charged with animal spirits must be judged by 
no ordinary rules ; and I cannot help looking with some 
respect upon a Church which permitted him to retain so 
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much of his natural bias. Had he been pastor of one of 
our Puritan churches, it had all been taken out of him ina 
little while, and the poor man would have died broken- 
hearted. 

You spoke the other day of “the terribly exhausting 
effect of continually writing sermons.” I pondered those 
words as I walked home. Imean to place myself in: the 
confessional, and make a clean breast. You will absolve 
me if I sinned. I was shocked at your words. “ Terribly 
exhausting ” to stand up and proclaim the good news of 
salvation! A message of pardon and peace to guilty 
men, — one would think it would be a joyful and grateful 
service to deliver that. I will go on to tell you what else 
I thought. What makes preaching so exhausting ? Is it 
not the constant strain to get hold of something striking 
and new? You know I am incapable of casting any re- 
flections upon you personally. You are surrounded by 
clerical examples. You must be measured by a certain 
clerical standard. You are more or less consciously in the 
race of clerical competition. The professional feeling 
which all your brethren have I now point to. I believe it 
is false, injurious to the preacher, and full of mischief to 
the hearer ; — false, because it supposes the people demand 
something striking and new in every sermon ; injurious, 
because it frets out the preacher’s life in the hunt after 
something beside the plain message of the Gospel ; full of 
mischief, because it begets itching ears, fondness for new 
conceits, and leaves souls to perish for lack of the pure 
bread of truth. The style of preaching which has crept 
into the pulpit through the Lyceum, like a broadcloth sailor 
through the cabin window, I hope will soon have had its day. 
Iam acquainted with a pretty large circle of laymen, with 
whom I talk on religious subjects ; and they are not all old 
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fogies; for many of them are our most sensible and esti- 
mable young men. When they go to church, they wish to 
hear anything but what some circles call ‘a great ser- 
mon.” Good sense, good taste, and a heart warmed by 
close contact with the mind of Christ, — these are the best 
things, and the only things really needful. The general 
progress of the age is bringing all in our congregations to 
see this. An intelligent panel of jurors want nothing but 
the simplest statement of the case, flowing from native 
good sense, and appealing to the common instincts of the 
human heart; and in proportion to the solemnity of the 
case, rhetoric and flourish are impertinent. 

You seemed to regret my advice to exchange less, and 
thought I was making your lot harder. No, sir, not harder, 
but easier. Exchanges give your people the most elaborate 
and rhetorical, and therefore the least religious and useful, 
sermons preached in your professional circle. Exchanges 
give your people a craving for mere intellectual excite- 
ment in the pulpit. Exchanges bring you into the preva- 
lent style of preaching, and dissipate a quiet and religious 
frame of mind in the attempt to find something to suit the 
taste which you have created. If I speak plainly and de- 
cisively, it is because I have carefully observed the case, 
and know whereof I affirm. One sermon a fortnight, pro- 
duced by continual nervous anxiety from a man’s brains, 
will wear him out vastly quicker than two sermons a week 
flowing genially from his heart. So much for the preacher. 
Now for the different effect on the hearer. Compare a 
man’s going to church under the stimulus of an anticipated 
intellectual treat from the celebrated Rev. Dr. So-and-So, and 
going expecting to hear a sensible and devout sermon from 
his own pastor! The difference is like that between the 


fragrance of the meadow and the concentrated odors of a 
confectioner’s shop. 
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One other point you and I saw in somewhat different 
lights in our conversation the other day. You expressed 
extreme reluctance to preaching to your people about 
giving money to benevolent objects, especially since you 
feared they found it hard to pay your salary. I need not 
say how much I respect your tenderness for the feelings 
and interests of your parish; but now that I have under- 
taken to preach to you, 1 must go on and finish my ser- 
mon, comforting myself with the thought that you are an 
advocate for the “ liberty of prophesying.” You live ina 
world of ideas and sentiments, and you think it will seem 
coarse and vulgar to talk in the pulpit about such material 
and common things as dollars and cents. Now on this 
point, as well as that relating to your salary, you are 
mistaken, and often inflict upon yourself a needless and 
pernicious anxiety. Your people do not live in an ideal 
world, and are not pained by any descent from the abstract 
and absolute to the palpable and concrete. The necessities 
of their lot make them conversant, for the most part, only 
with the material and the useful. Him they will like the 
best for their preacher, and get most good from, who uses 
their language, and plainly speaks of those things which 
necessarily occupy many of their thoughts, and constitute 
the chief of their trials. Truly, it seems to me that this is 
a point which a minister of the Gospel, in this age of the 
world, should meet with the utmost plainness and faithful- 
ness,— our responsibility in the matter of dollars and 
cents. May we not, must we not, exercise our religion in 
dollars and cents? and this whole business of charity, of 
giving seventy-five cents to one object, and seventy-five 
dollars to another, is there no need of investing that act 
with the holiest sanctions of religion? If the pew could 
speak to the pulpit on this point, it would say: ‘* Come out 
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boldly, and tell us just what you want. Name the sum 
which you think we must give for the proposed object, and 
then do your best to get it from us. We shall honor your 
plainness and directness ; and then as to giving, — Heaven 
knows we pay away money so many times for vain and 
selfish uses, that we shall be glad to have the act now and 
then encircled and lifted up by higher and holier aims.” 
Of one thing I am sure,—spiritual progress may be 
marked, not by divorcing religion from giving dollars and 
cents, but by making the giving of dollars and cents a 
sacrament. 

And then as to your salary, you are again unneces- 
sarily anxious. It is not a hard matter to raise it. But 
suffer my plainness in saying, that, should it become a 
hard matter, no one thing will so much contribute to this 
as the course you are now pursuing. Educate your peo- 
ple to the habit of giving often and generously for good 
objects, and your salary will be but a drop in the bucket ; 
make no appeals to their philanthropy and benevolence, 
and a miserly selfishness will creep over them, and your 
salary will be the last ounce to break the camel’s back. I 
have often talked upon this point with your Deacon, good 
old ; the collector. You know his habits of ob- 
servation, and can have no doubt of his warm affection for 
you. I remember his saying to me, that he uniformly 
found the taxes were paid most cheerfully in those years 
in which the pulpit had presented the most frequent calls 
for charity, and years of excessive grumbling marked the 
remissness of the minister. It is usual to end a sermon 
with an exhortation, and therefore I say, Do not make it 
hard work for us to pay your salary by any false delicacy ~ 
in appealing to the charities of your parish. For one, I 
hope that every good cause that comes before the public 
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will be maturely considered by you; and if it be one which 
in your unbiased judgment we ought to aid, that you will give 
us an opportunity to aid it, and will enforce the duty of our 
aiding it. nour charitable sympathies and affections, 
and our faith can remove mountains; neglect them, and 
molehills will become mountains. 

And now, my dear Pastor, if I have freely written upon 
the topics embraced in our conversation, I know you will 
not think I have done this unkindly. I shall make no pro- 
fessions of my strong attachment to you as my minister. 
You know my heart. It has grieved me to find you so 
anxious in your profession, and thus in danger of running 
on the rocks where so many have been shipwrecked. That 
the pleasant relation we now sustain to each other may 
long continue, it is essential that you work genially, cheer- 
fully, hopefully. Accept the well-meant advice, and sin- 
cere prayers for your health and usefulness, of your 
parishioner. 


‘THE FAITH OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


UNITARIANISM, in all its essential points, was not only 
the faith of the Primitive Church, but is now the faith of 
the Universal Church, —the faith of all Christians in every 
region of the globe. True, some will ask, has not this 
sect been everywhere spoken against? Have not Unita- 
rians in almost all ages, since the days of the Apostles, 
been denounced as heretics? Have they not been de- 
barred from Christian fellowship, and denied the Christian 
name? Do they not, as a matter of fact, differ widely in- 
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many important particulars from Christians of other de- 
nominations? And do they not comprise, even according 
to the highest estimate, a very small minority of the Chris- 
tian Church? How then can it be pretended that theirs is 
the faith of the Universal Church ? 

The facts implied in these inquiries may all be admitted. 
Unitarians have been denounced and classed among here- 
tics. They have been disowned among their brethren, 
and deprived of Christian sympathies, and excluded from 
Christian privileges. There are important differences be- 
tween themselves and other Christian denominations ; and, 
it is true that they constitute but a small minority of those 
who profess the Christian faith. But, notwithstanding the 
seeming contradiction, the assertion may be made, and 
what is of much greater consequence, it may be conclu- 
sively proved, that the faith which they profess is the faith 
of all Christians. 

This shall be our starting-point, — the faith of the 
Universal Church is the faith which the Universal Church 
receives. 

If the proposition should be regarded as a mere truism, 
no matter. It would serve the purpose for which it is 
intended equally well. It cannot be denied, without in- 
volving in the denial the manifest contradiction, that there 
may be a universal faith which is not universally received 
among Christians. 

Let us then apply this test, and observe the results that 
must follow. . 

And, first of all, it may be remarked, that there is no 
such thing as a universal faith, unless it is found in our 
own communion. 

How full is the world of differing and contending sects! 
Will any one make the absurd pretension that the faith of 
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either of these is universal? or, what is no less absurd, 
that all agree in those respects in which they differ? Is 
the faith, which by way of distinction has been termed 
Evangelical, everywhere received among those who have 
assumed to themselves the name Evangelical? Is it not a 
fact, that one sect rejects what is believed by another, until, 
when you have completed the round, you find that every 
portion of it has disappeared? And what, then, has become 
of the universal faith? But let us look at this matter a 
little more closely. 

There are some divisions and denominations in the 
Christian Church that style themselves catholic or general, 
and therefore claim to possess, exclusively, the catholic or 
universal faith; as the Church of Rome, for one. But 
how is this claim established? In a way the most easy in 
the world. It is simply by excluding from the pale of the 
Christian Church all who differ from them; and then, of 
course, they become the Church Universal, and profess its 
faith. Such a mode of proceeding might answer the pur- 
pose very well, if all others would agree to it. But as 
these others will still claim to be Christians, and with very 
good reasons, notwithstanding they are not admitted within 
the pale of particular communions, we cannot allow that 
any one of these exclusive bodies -of Christians comprises 
the whole Church, or possesses a monopoly of all religious 
truth. Thus, Romanism is not the universal faith; for we 
know, as a fact, that all Christians do not receive it. The 
same may be said of Lutheranism, Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, and all such distinctions of doctrine. And from this 
it follows, that the universal faith is not to be found among 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, or any such dis- 
tinctions of sect. There are, undoubtedly, many things in 
the Gospel of Christ which all believers hold in common ; 
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but they cannot be these which distinguish in this manner 
one class of Christians from another. The universal 
faith cannot belong exclusively to any party or sect. 

Queries may here be suggested, and objections may be 
interposed. 

It may be asked, “Is not the case the same with those 
who call themselves Unitarians as with all other sects? ” 
And the correct answer is, that in a strict and proper sense 
they are not a sect. They do not claim to bea sect. They 
do not desire to be so regarded. Their principles will not 
allow them to become a sect. If they were so, then indeed 
they would occupy the same position as others, and they 
would have a sectarian faith. The word sect implies 
division. It denotes a portion cut off from the Church. 
Unitarians have never cut themselves off, and they do not 
deem it possible for others to do it, on the supposition that 
they really belong to it. They constitute a denomination, 
because they have a name; but they are in the Church, 
and of it, and have common interest in all that pertains to 
it. And no man can deprive them of their right and priv- 
ilege. The reason why they are nota sect will become 
still more apparent as we proceed. 

But have they not peculiarities as well as others? And 
do they not differ from others as much as others differ from 
them ? 

Certainly, they have peculiarities ; and the same differ- 
ence no doubt exists in one case as in the other. But 
there is an important distinction to be observed. Unitari- 
ans differ from others, not in regard to what they believe, 
but in regard to what they disbelieve. The faith is that of 
the Universal Church; the doubt, dissent, denial, is all that 
is partial or peculiar. And here let another distinction of 
no less importance be taken into view. Unitarians do not 
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constitute themselves the Universal Church, and do not 
claim to be in possession of the universal faith, by exclud- 
ing all who differ, but by receiving all, and by recognizing 
this faith in Christians of every name. 

And now, having applied the test to others, in this nega- 
tive kind of argument, let us apply it in a more positive 
way to the leading articles of our faith, and in a more di- 
rect relation to our subject. 

1. In regard to the nature of God. 

We believe that there is one God, the Maker of heaven 
and earth ; infinite in wisdom, and power, and love. 

And is not this, likewise, the belief of the Church Uni- 
versal? Is there a sect in all Christendom that would 
class this among heresies, or that would withhold its assent 
from the same ‘proposition? Many, indeed, would be dis- 
posed to add to it, that this one God “exists in three co- 
equal persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” But that 
would be Trinitarianism, which is not the faith of the Uni- 
versal Church. 

2. In regard to the character and office of Christ. 

We believe that ‘* Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God”; 
that he was sanctified and sent of God; and that he came 
on an errand of mercy, and with a message of love from 
Heaven to men. We believe that his doctrine is divine, be- 
cause he spoke the words of God, and that it is of vast 
importance to the happiness and welfare of mankind. 

What is there heretical in this? What other class of 
Christians can be found who do not believe the same? But 
some contend that Christ is also God,— the same as the 
Being who sent him. They can do so, if they will; but 
they will find many who will dissent. Such a doctrine 
makes not a part of the faith of the Universal Church. 

3. In regard to the Holy Spirit. 

1T? 
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We believe that ‘¢ God is a spirit,” that he is ever near 
us, and “ worketh in us both to will and to do.” 

Is there any class of Christians who will dissent from 
this? If not, then in this respect also ours is the uni- 
versal faith. But it is often argued that the Holy Spirit is 
only oné of three Divine persons, who make up the God- 
head, — one of the three distinctions in the Divine nature, 
—dand therefore only a part of God. All Christians, it is 
needless to say, do not receive this doctrine, and therefore 
it is not a part of the universal faith. 

4, In regard to human obligations and responsibilities. 

We believe that men are bound by all their relations to 
God, and by all the blessings and enjoyments of the present 
life, and all their hopes in regard to the next, to serve and 
obey him; and we believe also that they will be held ac- 
countable to God for the manner in which they fulfil these 
obligations. 

So likewise do all Christians believe. Where can any 
one be found who professes anything different? But some 
will say, in addition to this, that men will be held responsi- 
ble for actions which they did not perform, and which they 
could not control; and that the penalty of every trans- 
gression, to all save the elect, is endless and unutterable 
woe. But this is Calvinism, and there is. reason to rejoice 
that such a faith is far from being universal. 

5. In regard to human sinfulness. 

We believe that all men are sinners in the sight of God 
and that sin is the greatest evil which has afflicted our 
world. 

And where will you find a Christian who believes differ- 
ently? But some will talk of imputed sin, and total de- 
pravity, and hereditary guilt. That, however, is the faith 
of only a part. It is not like our own, the faith of the 
whole Christian Church. 
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6. In regard to the means of deliverance. 

We believe that among other moral influences, the death 
of Christ was designed to produce an important effect. 

Such, too, has been the general sentiment among Chris- 
tians, from the origin of the Gospel dispensation. But 
many have attempted to explain in what way the death of 
Christ becomes efficacious in the salvation of the sinner ; 
and they talk of a literal sacrifice, and equivalents, and a 
purchase, and a ransom, and a way to “‘appease the wrath 
of God.” But whenever they begin to do this, they meet 
at once with dissent, and very soon find that the particular 
faith which they profess is not that of the Universal Church. 

Illustrations of this nature might be very much extended, 
but these will doubtless be sufficient for the purpose in 
view. ‘They will explain in what sense it is, that ours is 
the only universal faith, while, at the same time, they prove 
the fact. ‘They will serve to show how and why it is that 
we do not acknowledge ourselves to be a sect. We hold 
to nothing as fundamental which is not received by the 
whole Christian body ; and we believe all things which are 
thus believed by the whole Christian body. We belong, 
therefore, to that body by the very nature and extent of 
our belief, and no act of exclusion on the part of man can 
separate us from it. We are the Church Universal. We 
cannot be made a sect so long as we retain our present 
position and principles. 

This position is pre-eminently a safe one. Those can- 
not be greatly in danger who believe what the entire 
Church believes, and who reject only what, by one party 
and another throughout the entire Church, is rejected. So 
far as relates to the actual experience of Christians, Prot- 
estants have been able to find sufficient support in the doc- 
trines which they have learned, and in the influences which 
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have been imparted from the pages of the Gospel, without 
regard to any of the peculiarities of Romanism ;_ Dis- 
senters, without reference to those of Episcopacy; Ar- 
minians, without reference to those of Calvinism; and 
Unitarians, without reference to any of the peculiarities of 
all combined. What has always proved sufficient in all 
times of need may surely be trusted for time to come. 

But here the question may be asked, What are we then 
contending for? If Unitarianism is the faith of the Uni- 
versal Church, what is the need of having any controversy 
about it? What is the object or advantage of doing any- 
thing with respect to it? And the answer is, We are con- 
tending for just what Paul, and Peter, and all the preachers 
in the early Church contended ; that is, the removal of all 
corruptions, and the preservation of a pure Gospel. We 
are contending for it, because we hope that, by restoring 
the Church to its purity, we shall be able to do something 
towards increasing its power. We are contending for it, 
because we are desirous of breaking down the barriers 
which separate believers, one from another, and to put an 
end to the spirit of exclusiveness and intolerance which has 
so long and so extensively prevailed among them. We 
are contending for it, because we have our own work to 
perform in the moral renovation of the world, and we can 
perform it best in our own way. 

But why do we go by ourselves? Why do we form a 
separate organization? Why do we seek to gather dis- 
tinct congregations? Why do we labor to advance our 
cause by means of denominational agencies? Simply be- 
cause it is a matter of necessity. Our work must be done 
in this way, or not done at all. We cannot co-operate with 
others, in this respect, for they will not allow us. The 
man who is not permitted to enter his neighbor’s house, 
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must build one of his own. Those who are obliged to re- 
main outside must occupy themselves as best they can, so 
long as they are unable to participate in the work or enjoy- 
ment of those that are within. It is by no means neces- 
sary that they should remain idle, and it is no good reason 
why any should relax their efforts in their Master’s service. 
Paul and Barnabas parted company because they could not 
agree to labor together; and one set out in one direction, 
and the other, in a different; but neither was neglectful of 
the important trust committed to his charge. Thus let 
each denomination be faithful in its own particular sphere 
of duty. And the way will at length be found open, by 
which all will gain admittance into “ the general assembly 


and church of the first-born.”’ 
AR Dew: 


INFORMAL RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Tuat all men have within them the seeds of religious 
principles has been asserted again and again. But within 
many those seeds are dormant, and may so remain, like 
the grains of wheat buried with an Egyptian mummy. 
Thankful should we be, that sun and rain from the myriads 
of churches throughout the world give life and growth; 
thankful for pulpit words, and appointed times of worship, 
which keep alive the flame once kindled, and often 

“ Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.” 
But it is to be doubted whether this beaten track of what 
may be called “ Formal Religious Instruction” is God’s 
favorite path to the hearts of his children : 
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“ He moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform” ; 


and is «often nearest when we least look for him; and 
coming thus unexpectedly, his love conquers, when year 
after year we might not receive him in the familiar methods 
of his approach. 

A friend at our side suddenly falls, and we are forced to 
acknowledge, with awe and submission, the Power which 
called him away. A noble deed sometimes makes the 
tears start up into our eyes, and we feel that man is capa- 
ble of something glorious. The sight of a beautiful flower 
awakens our reverence for God in his works. A sentence 
which meets our eye, or a little, simple act of every-day 
life, touches a chord which carries our thoughts back through 
our heedless life, till the contrast between the innocent 
child and the cold, worldly man comes up too vividly to 
be endured, and we fall on our knees, crying, ‘* Lord, take 
away our hearts of stone, and give us hearts of flesh” ; and 
we never afterwards stand as we stood before. 

All this experience we can easily describe; but how 
these feelings stir our hearts at certain times, when at 
others we should not be moved, or in what way the feeling 
moves us, we can no more tell, than how a little seed hidden 
in the ground bursts into life. It is as if a mysterious voice 
whispered the ‘* open-sesame,” and the doors of the treas- 
ure-house flew open. 

The more we listen to such warnings, the more our ears 
become capable of hearing them, till at last we may find 
that the very air we breathe is loaded with them, till at last 
we may feel as if we lived with God’s arms constantly 
about us, and we need only walk steadfastly on, yielding 
to the gentle pressure on either side, which keeps us in the 
path. The more we sympathize with another, and the 
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more our character is like his, so much the more are we 
capable of understanding his words and acts; and the 
more we make ourselves like God, pure and noble, the 
more clearly can we read his teachings in the little events 
of life. ‘“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

This informal mode of instruction has been underrated. 
It seems to be quite as efficacious in its place as public 
worship. Did not Jesus draw some of his most important 
lessons from an inspiration felt not in the hour of formal 
worship ? 

Let us not slight the wayside lessons of life. They 
come directly from God, and we should yield ourselves to 
their influence. 

To the young especially these warnings come. As we 
advance in life they are too often heeded less, and therefore 
gradually cease; but when life first begins to be realized, 
then their visits are most frequent; and then their influence 
is most needed. Will you not listen to them ? — you who 
are just beginning to feel that life is earnest and real and 
deep ? — you who do not yet know perhaps what it is within 
you which every day expands, and which needs more of 
God’s great light on your soul ? 


“Ts it not manifest to any reflecting mind, that the profession of 
Christianity could not possibly be made of any account, except in 
times and under circumstances in which there is nothing very high or 
distinctive in its practice? The proper profession of Christianity 7s its 
practice; and were that practice based upon an elevated ideal of 
Christian duty, the inquiry as to a man’s profession would be as much 
out of place as an inquiry respecting a Howard, whether he professed a 
love for humanity, and a desire to promote human happiness.” — 
Morell’s Philosophy of Religion. 
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GOD’S METHOD OF GUARDING US AGAINST 
INDOLENT ASSENT. 


[ SELECTED. | 


Ir is a circumstance very remarkable, that all the 
Apostles should have abstained from committing to writing 
(what they must have been in the habit of employing 
orally) a catechism, or course of elementary instruction 
in Christianity, consisting of a regular series of unquestion- 
able canons of doctrine, articles of faith duly explained 
and developed, —in short, a compendium of the Christian 
religion; which we may be sure (had such ever existed) 
would have been carefully transmitted to posterity. This, 
I say, must appear to every one, on a little reflection, 
something remarkable ; but it strikes me as literally mirac- 
ulous. J mean, that the procedure appears to me dictated 
by a wisdom more than human; and that the Apostles and 
their immediate followers must have been supernaturally 
withheld from taking a course which would naturally ap- 
pear to them the most expedient. Considering how very 
great must have been the total number of all the elders 
and catechists appointed in various places, by the Apostles, 
and by those whom they commissioned, it seems (humanly 
speaking) incredible that no one of these should have 
thought of doing what must have seemed so obvious, as to 
write, under the superintendence and correction of the 
Apostles, some such manual for the use of his hearers; as 
was in fact done repeatedly in subsequent ages (i. e. after, 
as we hold, the age of inspiration was past) in all the church- 
es where any activity existed. 

Thus much, at least, appears to me indubitable, that im- 
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postors would have taken sedulous care (as Mahomet did) 
to set forth a complete course of instruction in their faith; 
and that enthusiasts would never have failed, some of them 
at least, to fall into the same plan; so that an omission 
which is, on all human principles, unaccountable, amounts 
to a moral demonstration of the divine origin of our relig- 
ion. And this argument, we should observe, is not drawn 
from the supposed wisdom of such an appointment ; it holds 
good equally, however little we may perceive the expe- 
diency of the course actually pursued. For, that which 
cannot have come from man, must have come from God. 
If the Apostles were neither enthusiasts nor impostors, 
they must have been inspired ; whether we can understand, 
or not, the reasons of the procedure which the Holy Spirit 
dictated. 

In this case, however, attentive consideration may explain 
to us these reasons. God’s wisdom doubtless designed to 
guard us against a danger which I think no human wisdom 
would have foreseen, — the danger of indolently assenting 
to, and committing to memory, a ‘ form of sound words” ; 
which would in a short time have become no more than a 
form of words ;— received with passive reverence, and 
scrupulously retained in the mind, — leaving no room for 
doubt, — furnishing no call for vigilant investigation, — 
affording no stimulus to the attention, — and making no 
vivid impression on the heart. It is only when the under- 
standing is kept on the stretch by the diligent search, — the 
watchful observation, — the careful deduction, — which the 
Christian Scriptures call forth by their oblique, incidental, 
and irregular mode of conveying the knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrines, — it is then only that the feelings and the 
moral portion of our nature are kept so awake as to re- 
ceive the requisite impression; and it is thus accordingly 
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that Divine wisdom has provided for our wants. ‘ Curis 
acuens mortalia corda.” 

It should be observed, also, that a single systematic 
course of instruction, carrying with it Divine authority, 
would have superseded the framing of any others, — nay, 
would have made the alteration even of a single word of 
what would on this supposition have been Scripture, ap- 
pear an impious presumption; and yet could not possibly 
have been well adapted for all the varieties of station, age, 
sex, intellectual power, education, taste, and habits of 
thought. So that there would have been an almost inevit- 
able danger that such an authoritative list of credenda 
would have been regarded by a large proportion of Chris- 
tians with a blind and unthinking reverence, which would 
have excited no influence on the character. They would 
have had a “form of godliness; but denying the power 
thereof,” the form itself would have remained with them 
only as the corpse of departed religion. 

Such, then, being the care with which God’s providence 
has guarded against leading us into this temptation, it be- 
hooves us to be careful that we lead not ourselves into 
temptation, nor yield to those which the natural propen- 
sities of the human heart present. For we are always 
under more or less temptation to exalt some human expo- 
sition of the faith to a practical equality with the Scriptures, 
by devoting to that our chief attention, and making to it our 
habitual appeal. 

And why, it may be said, should we scruple to do this ? 
giving to Scripture the precedence, indeed, in point of dig- 
nity, as the foundation on which the other is built, but re- 
garding the superstructure as no less firm than the founda- 
tion on which it is fairly built? ‘*I am fully convinced,” 
a man may say, ‘that such and such an exposition con- 
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veys the genuine doctrines of the Scriptures ; in which case 
it must be no less true than they; and may therefore, by 
those who receive it, be no less confidently appealed to. 
Supposing us fully to believe its truth, it answers to us the 
purpose of Scripture ; since we can but fully believe that. 
For in mathematics, for instance, we are not more certain 
of the axioms and elementary propositions, than we are 
of those other propositions which are proved from them; 
nor is there any need to go back at every step to those 
first theorems which are the foundation of the whole.” 

The principle which I have here stated as favorably as I 
am able, is one which, I believe, is often not distinctly 
avowed, even inwardly in thought, by multitudes who feel 
and act conformably to it. 

One obvious answer which might be given to such reason- 
ing is, that to assign to the deductions of uninspired men 
the same perfect certainty as belongs to mathematical 
demonstrations, and to repose the same entire confidence 
in their expositions of Scripture, as in Scripture itself, is 
manifestly to confer on those men the attribute of infalli- 
bility. Believe indeed we must in the truth of our own 
opinions ; nor need it be such a wavering and hesitating 
belief as to leave us incessantly tormented by uneasy 
doubts ; but if we censure the Romish Church for declaring 
herself not liable to error, we must, for very shame, con- 
fess our own liability to it, not in mere words, but in prac- 
tice, by being ever ready to listen to argument, ever open 
to conviction, — by continually appealing and referring at 
every step “‘ to the Law and to the Testimony,” — by con- 
tinually tracing up the stream of religious knowledge to 
the pure fountain-head, — the living waters of the Scrip- 


tures. 
' There is no need, however, to dwell exclusively on the 
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argument drawn from the possibility of our being mis- 
taken, —a danger which of course each one hopes, in 
each particular case, to have escaped. There is one de- 
cisive argument, perfectly simple, and accessible to every 
understanding, and especially acceptable to a pious mind, 
against employing any human statement of doctrines in 
place of Scripture, as the standard to be habitually appealed ‘ 
to; it is not the will of God that this should be done. For 
if it had been his design that there should be any such 
regular system of doctrine for habitual reference, and from 
which there should be, in ordinary practice, no appeal, 
he would surely have enjoined, or at least permitted (and 
the permission would have been sufficient to insure the 
same result), the framing of some such confession of 
faith, or catechism, by his inspired servants themselves, 
since such a system would have fully answered the pur- 
pose in question, with the great additional advantage, that 
it must have commanded the assent of all who acknowl- 
edge the Christian Scriptures. No church, therefore, is 
empowered to do that which God, for wise reasons, evi- 
dently designed should not be done. — Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s Essay on Undue Reliance on Human Authority. 


- 


Taree Eras or Caristraniry. “The worship of images, which 
the Iconoclasts of the Middle Ages failed to extinguish, and which 
it was left for Protestantism to destroy, has long passed away from the 
minds of the enlightened; but the worship of propositions has been 
too often substituted in its place. In the next great historical era of 
the Christian life, we shall get beyond the worship of dogmas, and 
find that the Church has been unrighteously placing those productions 
of human reason ‘on a level with the Divine Jif in its immediate 
emanation from the Most High.” — Morell’s Philosophy of Religion. 
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LETTERS TO AN INQUIRER. 


iV. 


My Frienp : — 

Do not think, from the long interval that has passed since 
my last letter, that I have nothing more to say, or that I 
suppose you either satisfied or silenced. Such doubts as 
yours, and fancied or real difficulties, do not so easily yield. 
Without imputing to you any wilful pertinacity, I know 
enough of the force of habit, and of unconscious self-love, 
to prevent the expectation of speedy or complete success 
in my attempts to convince and convert. If I can lead 
you to re-examine the grounds of your scepticism, to look 
well both at the sources and the influences of infidelity, in 
yourself and others, something will be gained. 

Permit me to help you in this examination, and let it be 
the subject of the present letter. The position of Chris- 
tianity among the facts of history, the kind of evidence on 
which it rests, and the character of the opposition made to 
it early and subsequently, have been already considered. 
A glance at the alleged, and so far as we can judge, the 
actual causes of infidelity, may throw some light upon its 
consistency, and the nature of the task it has undertaken. 

It has been common to throw all the causes of infidelity 
into one,— depravity. Now, beside the fact that all unbe- 
lievers have not been bad men, there is the correlative fact 
that all believers are not good men. If unbelief proves 
depravity, belief should prove purity and piety. But it 
does not, and the reasoning either way is not the kind on 
which I would defend the right or expose the wrong. 
There is too much depravity among ourselves as nominal 

18” 
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Christians, and too much also of infidelity prevalent in 
various forms and shades, to authorize us to denounce un- 
believers and sceptics, in the gross, as sinners above all 
men, or to suppose that sin alone, conscious depravity 
of character or will, is the cause of all these errors. 

Still, with the largest charity and the most just discrim- 
ination possible, we know, not from observation only, but 
from the confession of many unbelievers, that depravity in 
some form is a common fomenter, if not the chief cause, 
of infidelity. And in considering the whole matter, allow- 
ing all that sceptics themselves allege, we may assign three 
prominent causes, beginning with the best: Difficulties in 
religion, real or supposed ; divisions and defects among 
believers ; a depraved will, or bad life. In other words : 
The character of Christianity, the conduct of Christians, 
and the moral state of the inquirer and rejecter. 

Taking first the most favorable view, let us see the na- 
ture, and test the reasonableness, of that which professes to 
be “ honest infidelity,” alleging the essential character of 
Christianity, the real difficulties of religion, as the stum- 
bling-block. Such honest unbelievers we know there have 
been, and so far from being unwilling to credit it, we 
should rejoice to be convinced that the greater part of un- 
believers are made so by no worse influences. At any 
rate, if this be your own case, as you have intimated, I 
desire to give you all the advantage of candid construction 
and fair inference. 

The difficulties of religion, or obstacles to faith, may be 
reduced to two classes, — the antecedent improbability of 
a supernatural revelation, indeed, the supposed impossibil- 
ity, and the contradictions and incongruities found in 
the records of this revelation. The first of these assump- 
tions has been in part anticipated in these letters, and I 
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cannot think it necessary to enlarge upon it here. If the 
first position of all was made at all clear and firm, if 
Christianity, as a revelation, is or is not a fact, sustained by 
the same evidence that sustains other historical facts, and to 
be received or rejected on its own merits alone, it is wholly 
illogical and irrelevant to beg the question, and assume its 
improbability, even impossibility. It is an enormous as- 
sumption for a frail, fallible man, to deny either the power 
or the disposition of God to communicate with his children 
directly, and afford them at times other aid than those of 
nature and reason. It is a strange assertion, too, in view 
of known facts. Do you not believe that God did, in the 
beginning, impart knowledge to man, in some direct, super- 
human way? If he has ever done it, it is not impossible. 
If he did it for the first man, or the early occupants of 
earth, as would seem to have been absolutely necessary, it 
can be easily shown that an equal need existed, and far 
greater in extent, when mankind had multiplied and be- 
come corrupt, proving that reason and nature are insuffi- 
cient guides, and showing at the time Christ appeared as 
awful an amount of moral darkness and spiritual death as 
can be considered. Looking at the character of God and 
the condition of the world, the probabilities, instead of 
being against, are all in favor of some new revelation, 
some gracious and miraculous interposition. The more 
you weigh this consideration, though you pass others by, 
the more you study the wants even of the most favored 
people at that time, and look likewise into your own wants, 
as a man, a sufferer, a doubter, and a sinner, you will feel 
the pressing need of just such a religion as the Christian, 
and your whole nature will cry out for it, as the Jewish 
people cried for it at the time of its expected advent. In 
answer to such cries, for the supply of such wants of the 
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soul, it is not improbable, but altogether probable, in har- 
mony with all God’s perfections and providence, that he 
should interpose and grant relief. This he did, “in the 
fulness of time,” and set to it the seal of a divine authority. 

But leaving the question of antecedent probability, 
which“after all isa mere matter of opinion and assertion, 
never rising to the dignity of an argument, let us come to 
the other objection and cause of unbelief, just named, — the 
imperfections of the record, the incongruous and some- 
times contradictory statements found in the Scriptures. 

If you held the doctr'ne of plenary and verbal inspira- 
tion, there would seem to be some force in such an objec- 
tion. But with any reasonable and tenable theory of in- 
spiration, there is no room for the objection. A written 
record must be a human work, especially when you take 
it up in the form of a translation. And to demand that. 
this translated record shall be free from any and all im- 
perfection, to expect that human witnesses and narrators, 
of different degrees of intelligence and unequal opportuni- 
ties, acting independently and honestly, will all agree in 
the very letter, is more than you would expect in any other 
connection, and the very thing that would raise a suspicion 
of collusion and invention. It is not reasonable, it is not 
natural, and the inquirer who stands upon reason and na- 
ture should be the last to prefer such a claim, 

Most of the alleged incongruities and admitted differ- 
ences in the different Gospels are capable of an explanation 
that should satisfy every fair mind. There are other dis- 
crepancies which, we admit, can be reconciled only by 
ascribing them to human nature, and remembering the im- 
perfection of all human testimony. Have you borne this - 
last fact in mind ? Are you aware of the fact itself, that 
the best histories contradict each other, and that many 
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prominent and recent events rest upon very unequal 
and contradictory testimony? Take a case adduced by 
Paley,—the death of the Marquis of Argyle, in the 
reign of Charles II]. Clarendon says that he was con- 
demned and executed the same day. Burnett and others 
assert that he was condemned on Saturday and executed 
on Monday. You read these different accounts, and what 
is your inference? Do you deny that the Marquis was exe- 
cuted at all? Probably not. Yet you ought, if you deny 
that Christ died in the manner recorded, because Mark 
says he was crucified “at the third hour,” or nine o’clock, 
and John says ‘about the sixth hour,” or twelve o’clock, 
a difference of time much less than that in the case just 
taken from English history, — yet the Gospel history must 
needs be condemned on the same or similar ground. 
Turn to French history. There are ten narrations of the 
famous flight of the royal family from Paris to Varennes, 
—narrations given by eyewitnesses and personal actors in 
the transactions they relate, — and yet their accounts differ 
widely and unaccountably. But it has never been dis- 
puted, I believe, that Louis XVI. did attempt to escape, at 
the time and in the manner commonly reported. We may 
doubt whether even Thomas Paine, then in the Convention, 
and voting against the king’s death, had any hesitation in 
believing the material facts. The histories of that period 
could supply us with abundant illustrations of the same 
kind. Let me remind you of Whately’s ingenious, and, 
~ according to some modes of reasoning, conclusive demon- 
stration that no such person as Napoleon Bonaparte ever 
existed ! 
Take one other case nearer home. Many of the most 
important facts respecting the battle of Bunker Hill are 
known to be in dispute. The official reports are still in 
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existence, as are letters written the very day after the bat- 
tle. In 1824, at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Monument, more than twenty of the surviving actors in 
the scene were present; and the opportunity was seized to 
obtain from them all a written testimony as to the disputed 
points, that they might be settled for ever. But alas! the 
result was such utter confusion, that the papers were all 
committed to the flames. And it still remains a question, 
who commanded the American forces, what were their 
lines and those of the enemy, what position Putnam or 
Warren held, and particularly the exact hour when the 
attack was made. And, again, in near connection, has 
there not been a war of words, anda discrepancy even 
of oaths, between Concord and Lexington, as to the vital 
question, where the first blood was shed,— both places 
claiming the honor, though six miles apart ? 

I leave you to compare these cases of conflicting testi- 
mony, believed to be all honest, with the cases which 
trouble you in the New Testament: such as the difference 
between Matthew and Luke, in giving the genealogy of 
Christ; the difference in the two accounts of Mary’s 
anointing Jesus, one saying it was the head, another the 
feet, that she anointed ; a difference of three hours in the 
time of the crucifixion, though no one knows which precise 
stage of the transaction is referred to; a difference in the 
letters composing the inscription on the cross ; the differ- 
ence between one man and two men spoken of at certain 
points of the narrative, and one or two angels seen at the ” 
sepulchre, ‘* while it was yet dark.” 

I will not consume time, or insult common sense, by a 
further enumeration of these petty difficulties. It is hard 
to believe that they are real difficulties, insurmountable ob- 
stacles, to any sound and honest mind. But harder still is 
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it to understand how you, or any one of fair intelligence, 
can find another objection, and a reason also for unbelief, 
in the character and conduct of believers themselves, — 
the divisions and defects of all classes of Christians. You 
will not expect me to deal very gently, certainly not to 
labor very earnestly, with an objection of this kind. What 
have divisions and defects to do with the question of the 
truth of Christianity, or every man’s duty of investigation ? 
The follies and sins of sects, and of individual professors, 
are bad enough; but were they ten times worse, they 
would but prove the more our need of a pure, authorita- 
tive religion, and leave no excuse for hasty judgment or 
scornful rejection. Christians have enough to answer for, 
and so have infidels. If the conduct of the former, espe- 
cially their treatment of each other, has tended to multiply 
and embolden the latter, the latter are still to be judged by 
a higher law, and give account of themselves to God. It is 
a fearful thing to deny the Son of God, if he has come, or 
wholly disregard his message. And not less fearful is 
it, we own, to say we hold the word of God in our 
hands, and believe that we see and hear the Father in his 
Son Jesus Christ, yet manifest none of the spirit of Jesus, 
nor attempt to carry into action his plain precepts. If you 
become a believer, my friend, do not add one to those of 
whom you complain. And be not like them now, by a 
captious scrutiny of others’ character, and an aggravation 
of every defect. Believer or unbeliever, aim to be con- 
sistent, just, and meek. 

The other cause of infidelity which has been named —a 
depraved mind or bad life — must be reserved for another 
letter. 

Sincerely your friend, 
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AUTUMNAL CONVENTION, 1855. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Autumnal Convention was held 
in Providence, R.I., the session commencing on Tuesday, 
the 23d of October. Large delegations from Boston, 
Worcester; Newport, Taunton, and other places, arrived 
during the afternoon and evening. Hundreds had lively 
remembrances of the delightful gathering in the same place 
twelve years before, and felt confident that its precious in- 
fluences were now to be renewed. We believe that those 
who have often attended these autumnal meetings agree in 
assigning precedence, in point of deep and affecting interest, 
to that of 1843. One fact shed over all minds a peculiarly 
tender and solemn impression. Henry Ware had just 
closed his earthly career. His parting blessing, in his own 
few and simple words, was borne to the brethren by one 
to whom he had committed it, and who repeated it in a 
manner which will never be forgotten. Memory was busy 
in calling up the scenes of twelve years ago, as we ar- 
rived in Providence, and took possession of hospitalities 
which were never more kindly and generously proffered. 

The first meeting was in the Westminster Church, 
Rey. Dr. Hedge’s, on the evening of the 23d, at seven 
o’clock. A sermon was preached by Rev. Oliver Stearns 
of Hingham. The text was from the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, twenty-eighth chapter, from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth verse: And Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All power is_given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, Lam with you alway, even 
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unto the end of the world. The sermon was entirely in 
the direction of those higher views of the person and of- 
fices of Christ which are finding wide favor in our com- 
munion. It set forth what the preacher believed to be the 
Scriptural doctrine of the unity between the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. That doctrine was, in brief, that the 
Father dwelt in Christ, and through him gives his spirit to 
the believing soul. On the one side, it stated, in strong 
terms, the necessity of our receiving Christ as a manifes- 
tation and expression of the Father; but, on the other side, 
it contended that it was the Father that dwelt in him, not, as 
the old scholastic theology teaches, God the Son. For our- 
selves, we were never more struck with the fatal antago- 
nism between the Trinitarian theology and the language of 
Christ, than while listening to this sermon. ‘ Believe me,” 
said Jesus, “it is the Father that dwelleth in me.” No, 
says Trinitarianism, not the Father, but the second person 
of the Trinity, God the Son. But neither this dogmatic 
conclusion, nor any mere doctrinal position, was the lead- 
ing purpose of the sermon, which aimed rather to awaken 
the reverence, gratitude, faith, and trust, which should rest 
on the Redeemer. For this purpose, the discourse was 
eminently successful. Entire agreement with it cannot be 
affirmed without a careful reading of its sentences; but it 
increased the great respect everywhere felt, both for the 
ability which our brother from Hingham brings to the dis- 
cussion of the highest theological questions, and for ihe 
profound reverence with which he treats them. 

After the discourse, the Convention was organized by 
the choice of Rev. Dr. Lothrop as President; Hon. Samuel 
Hoar, Rev. Dr. Burnap, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Charles 
Lowe and Rev. L. J. Livermore, Secretaries. 

-On Wednesday, a discussion followed a paper read by 
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Rev. Samuel D. Robbins, on a more efficient church organ- 
ization. In the evening, a discourse was preached in Dr. 
Hall’s church by Rey. Horatio Stebbins of Portland. The 
texts were as follows: Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. (Hebrews xi. 1.) 
And this is the victory that overcometh the world, even your 
faith. (1 John v. 4.) The subject was a vindication of 
the capacity of faith as an original endowment and crown- 
ing glory of our nature, and the methods by which it may 
rise superior to the conflicts which it has to meet. The 
discourse abounded with fresh suggestions, clearly and 
strongly stated, and gave great satisfaction to the large 
audience which, in the midst of a heavy rain, assembled to 
hear it. 

From the church the Convention proceeded to Howard 
Hall, where fourteen hundred persons partook of a feast 
provided with great liberality, and arranged with the utmost 
elegance and taste. Rev. Dr. Hall presided, and brief ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. Dr. Lothrop, Rey. E. E. Hale, 
Rey. Dr. Burnap, and Rev. Dr. Hill. 

At the opening of the Convention on Thursday morning, 
Rev. Mr. Tilden of Fitchburg read a paper, which led to a 
discussion, on the Duties of Unitarian Christians. Rev. 
Dr. Burnap and Rey. Dr. Gannett spoke earnestly in favor 
of more distinctness in setting forth our Unitarian theology, 
and in deprecation of any attempts to imitate the terminol- 
ogy or measures of Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Burnap said he had been annoyed by indications of 
indecision in various quarters. Sometimes he would see 
in the papers extracts from Unitarian publications which 
seemed to indicate an inclination to Transcendentalism, 
and some of his friends of other sects would say to him, 
‘“‘This is just what we told you; you are all turning to 
unbelief.” I tell them, Not so fast, wait and see, 
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At another time, another publication would come along 
looking ominously Orthodox, and then these same friends 
would break out in another strain: ‘* Ah, we told you so ; 
Unitarians cannot maintain their position ; they must either 
go farther, or come back to us.”” Wait awhile, I say to 
them, and you will know more about it. . 

There are some of us who seem to be engaged in the 
attempt to bridge over the chasm which separates us from 
Orthodoxy on one side, and Infidelity on the other. Some 
seem to imagine that they can span this gulf with a sus- 
pension bridge. But the enterprise fails, both on the one 
side and the other. So here they have built their piers on 
the Unitarian side, and driven in their staples into the 
living, everlasting granite. They think they have made a 
good beginning; but when they go over to the other side, 
and attempt to get a foundation, they find nothing to fasten 
their chain to. And those who hoped not only to build the 
bridge over the gulf, but likewise to build a house over it, 
and live in it, are utterly disappointed. 

For his part, he had no good opinion of imitation Ortho- 
dory. There were some, however, who had, and who im- 
agined that it was even better than the genuine article. 
It might be made to suit all parties, and all parties might 
take it for what was most agreeable to themselves. 

Others seemed to think that it was better to shun all dif- 
ficulties, by having no theology at all, and then they could 
not be criticised or assailed, and should have nothing to 
define or defend. Let us, say they, have a religion with- 
out any theology in particular, and then we can be friends 
with everybody, and in fellowship with everybody, and the 
millennium will come at once. I tell them, that all such 
hopes are wholly chimerical. Such a fusion without plat: 
form, without a basis of doctrine, would be wholly useless 
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and vain. It is unphilosophical. There can be no religion . 
without the solid basis-of a theology. THoUGHT must 
come first, then follows feeling and action. ‘Truth first, 
and then union upon the basis of truth, 

Reyolutions never go backwards. It is wrong and abor- 
tive to attempt to revive any of the theologies of the past. 
The theology which is to be satisfactory to our denomination, 
which is to hold us together and make us a name anda 
power in the earth, is in the process of formation. One 
segment will appear after another, elaborated by our best 
minds, till the whole sun of truth shall shine upon us in 
full-orbed splendor, and beneath his beams will spring up 
beauty and plenty and joy. 

It is my belief, that the form of faith which we profess 
has driven its roots deep into the soil of this continent, 
that it will grow and spread abroad its boughs, the dews of 
heaven shall lie all night on its branches, and the leaves of 
the tree shall be for the healing of the nations. 

He subsequently remarked, that those were mistaken 
who supposed that he and those who thought with him 
were partial to ‘negatives. We have a positive side 
which embraces all that is essential, and which we main- 
tain as strenuously as those who uphold a longer creed. 
For his part, he believed in reform, and that Christianity 
itself is the greatest of all reforms. But reforms must 
not anticipate the convictions of the public conscience. If 
they do, they are forced and hypocritical on one side, and 
reluctant and revengeful on the other, and often cause 
greater social evils than they cure. The only reforms 
which are worth anything, or can possibly be successful, 
are those which are the spontaneous movement of the moral _ 
sense, quickened by Christianity, the grand educator of 
the conscience. 
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Rey. Dr. Gannett regarded it as our peculiar duty to 
stand before the community distinctly as Unitarians. He 
affirmed that, as such, we held the simple Gospel, — the 
great essential principles of the Gospel. From this posi- 
tion he drew two inferences : — First, what individuals find 
in their private speculations is not to be introduced and 
made prominent here. These speculations were concerned 
with subordinate matters, and to insist on their importance 
here, was to overlook our great power as a denomination. 
And, secondly, as Unitarians, we cannot use, introduce, or 
revive the methods of other sects. They won’t fit us, and 
won’t succeed. Therefore we must take the central and 
undisputed principles of the Gospel, and employ for their 
ineulcation the methods that will be found out, — methods 
suiting the genius of our faith. We have got a theology ; 
let us spend our strength in discovering how to make it 
practically effective. Dr. Gannett very earnestly and elo- 
quently maintained that, in believing in God as the Father, 
in Jesus as the Christ, in immortality, and the other great 
doctrines of a common Christianity, he had a warm, glow- 
ing, positive faith. 

It was the opinion of other speakers that a more hearty 
affirmation of the doctrines of Christianity which we hold 
in common with believers of all names, and a more active 
and self-sacrificing co-operation in missionary and charita- 
ble enterprises, would be the best way to meet the duties 
of our position. 

- We could not but think that there was a little too much 

sensitiveness as to what other denominations may say, or — 

as to the question whether we are imitating them or not. 

While true to our own convictions, and uttering them in all 

frankness and faithfulness, we need ask only for the path 

of truth and duty, and not be turned away from it by any 
i9* 
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side influences or side cries. It will not be regarded, we 
suppose, as a fatal objection to any doctrine or measure to 
which a light from Heaven seems to lead us, that it brings 
us nearer and nearer fellow-Christians of other names; 
and the advice Dr. Burnap says he gave his friends seems 
to us to be so excellent, that we may well practise upon it 
ourselves, — Wait awhile, and you will know more about 
it. In the mean time, no one can fail to agree with what 
was said about our duty to make our faith practically 
effective. ‘This is the great point. If our annual conven- 
tions bore more directly upon it, we should like them bet- 
ter. At present, they produce a threatening congestion of 
words. Already we have the reputation of being a denom- 
ination in which doing bears a small proportion to talking. 
As a consequence, our meetings fail to interest laymen. 
After an experience of twelve years, the lay attendance is 
no larger than at first. A few laymen, whom we are 
always glad to see, give commendable proof that they are 
firm friends of our cause ; but, go where we will, to Provi- 
dence, Portland, New York, or Montreal, the general aspect 
of the Convention is wonderfully the same. We have 
thought it would be an improvement, if the circular inviting 
attendance asked for the appointment of two lay delegates. 
But even then we should fail to secure their attendance, 
unless we had something to do. Every Convention, it 
seems to us, should bring forward some practical measure, 
and should direct all the interest and enthusiasm awakened 
to the accomplishment of some specific result. At the late 
Convention, all must have noticed what an air of reality, 
of something immediately and practically useful, was im- 
parted, when the Kanzas church-building enterprise. was 
introduced. Give us something beside this plethora of 
words. If we say ever so many times, Be ye warmed, be 
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ye filled, notwithstanding if we do not the things which are 
needful, what doth it profit? Feeling, mere feeling, be it 
ever so ardent and holy, if divorced from action, is a 
source of self-delusion and fanaticism. 

Returning from these remarks to the closing scenes of the 
Convention, it only remains to be added, that a resolution 
commending the enterprise of building a church in Kanzas 
for Rey. Mr. Nute was unanimously passed, after a brief, 
modest, but able speech, by Mr. E. B. Whitman, whose in- 
terest in this measure, and labor in its behalf, entitle him to 
the gratitude of all our churches. After votes of thanks to 
the Providence friends, who had done everything which the 
most considerate kindness could suggest, and to the President 
of the Convention, a parting prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Sanger of Dover, and the Convention adjourned sine die. 

We shall now reprint, for preservation in our pages, the 
two very able papers read at the Convention. 


THE BEST MODE OF RENDERING THE CHURCH A 
MORE EFFICIENT AND LIVING ORGANIZATION. 


BY REV. SAMUEL D. ROBBINS. 


In that hallowed hour when the true minister of Jesus 
Christ bends at the altar of his faith to receive consecra- 
tion, before his soul there rises an ideal of that true Church 
to which henceforth he feels inspired to dedicate his life. 
No human words can adequately express the beauty and 
glory of that image ; yet it is the true type of that Church 
of Christ for which his earnest disciples have from the 
beginning waited, and for whose establishment on earth we 
all unceasingly pray ;—a Church which shall be the soul 
of the world, the pillar and ground of the truth, the New 
Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven, to dwell 
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among men,— the Church of the First-Born, in which 
unity and authority shall meet again, as in the earlier days ; 
which shall unite in one all the scattered members of 
Christ’s body, and be the joy and glory of the whole earth. 
We believe the recuperative power by which the Church 
shall be made more efficient and living resides in the 
Church itself as a divine institution, — in the presence of 
Christ with it, — in the influence of the Holy Spirit with it, 
—§in a loftier faith in its institutions and. offices, and in 
their more living and efficient administration. Christianity 
we regard as an authoritative, infallible, and supernatural 
communication from God to man. We have a clear and 
unwavering conviction of the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ. We believe, with an intensity of faith which 
nothing can disturb, that God sent his Son into the world 
to redeem it, and that by his inspiration and miracles, by 
his truth and life, he was commissioned by the Father to 
save our souls, and to lead us through holiness to heaven. 
The purpose of the Christian Church, its very existence, is 
to aid in the salvation of the world. For this it was origi- 
nally instituted by Christ himself. This is its chief office, 
and to accomplish this work it has appointed its institutions. 
It has its Sabbath, its ordinances, its teachers, and pastors ; 
and avails itself of the services of its members, — the co- 
operation of its clergy and laity. Whatever tends to in- 
crease vitality and efficiency in these departments of the 
Church, will render its organization more vital and efficient. 

It will not, of course, be the object of this paper minutely 
to discuss this whole subject. A few suggestions upon each 
of these topics will subserve our present purpose. 

1. Of Institutions and Ordinances. 

We believe in the power of prayer, in the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, in its direct personal action upon the soul. 
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There is an hour in the experience of every real Christian, 
when the great universe within seems wakened by the 
Divine power, when He who first bade the light dawn on 
nature speaks light into being within the soul,—an hour 
when first we feel conscious of the vitality of our spiritual 
nature, when the soul recognizes itself, when the heart 
beats with a new pulsation, when love moves within us, 
when the temple of the Holiest to our vision is filled 
with the conscious presence of the Divinity, when we 
feel the Eternity that dwells in us, and in solemn worship 
stand revealed to our own spirits, — an hour solemn, and 
grand, and awful, when the Infinite Spirit enters our soul 
as his sanctuary, and our Father declares in the still cham- 
bers of our secret life, that we are his children. There is 
an era in every man’s history when the sentiment of wor- 
ship is born, when the life of religion is first felt, when our 
relationship to Eternity and the Eternal is a fact of truest 
consciousness, when the spiritual world is seen to be a 
reality, and the heavens are opened within us, and we 
tremble and adore as the currents of an unending life 
thrill through our being. It is then for the first time we 
are truly born, — born into the realm of Christ, born into 
the kingdom of God, born into the life of the Holy Spirit. 

At such hours we feel the true meaning of the Redeem- 
er’s life, and all the power of his cross and passion. He 
is revealed to us in the broken bread, and his atoning blood 
is our reconciliation and redemption. 

We would have our churches feel a deeper regard for 
the institutions of the Sabbath, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, and a truer faith in their efficacy, as aids to the 
religious character and life. Faith and love will have their 
symbols, and in proportion as any church has departed 
from the use of these, it has lost in its power and life. Of 
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the Sabbath, our limits will only allow the remark, that a 
sincere love of the ministrations of the Gospel cannot fail 
to lead the heart to hallow the day set apart for public 
worship, —a day memorable throughout the world as 
marking the resurrection of the Saviour, and the promul- 
gation of the doctrine of Immortal Life. The ordinance 
of Christian Baptism, so true to every man’s thought who 
has rightly reflected upon the beauty and innocence of the 
infant soul, and its consecration to Him whose love for 
man wes nowhere more touchingly displayed than in his 
folding to his heart the little children of whom he declared, 
Of such is the kingdom of Heaven. We are persuaded 
that this beautiful rite of the Church has more power over 
the soul of the parent who dedicates his infant to the 
Christian life, and more power over the congregation in 
whose presence the baptism of water and the Spirit is sol- 
emnly administered, than can be expressed. And it is 
much to the child, also, to feel he has been thus conse- 
crated, and much to the Church, who, as sponsors, are 
pledged faithfully to watch over its Christian walk, and aid 
it in taking its place in after years among those who have 
entered into a covenant with the Redeemer. We would 
have the reality of this rite, and its important place among 
the means of the Church’s growth and fidelity, become a 
matter of more consideration and regard in all our com- 
munions. We feel that each child born into the kingdom 
of the Saviour has a right to a seal of its recognition, and 
that Church of the Redeemer evidences most love to Him 


that gathers most of his lambs into its fold, and by their 
consecration saves them. 


2. Of the Lord’s Supper. 
Would that our time permitted a fuller discussion of this 
great, all-inspiring topic ; for it is in this institution that the 
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very heart’s blood of the Christian Church is centred. 
Around the holy altar, while the disciples meet in com- 
memoration of their risen Lord, his presence comes to 
their souls, as in no other hour it is vouchsafed to them. 
There his spirit communes with them with a reality and a 
felt power, which they only can declare who have expe- 
rienced it. It is there, if ever, the Christian feels a con- 
sciousness of a living Redeemer, and a living faith and 
love which inspire the soul with new energy, which give a 
new meaning to all religious truth, which interprets those 
spiritual realities which are so mystic and sublime that no 
other language can utter them, but the unwritten Word of 
God within the soul! It is there that prayer finds an utter- 
ance for those deep things of the spirit that can be poured 
out unto the Father only through the Crucified. It is there 
that the Father and the Son make themselves known to 
the disciple, as they cannot be known to the world. It is 
there that the immortality within us communes face to face 
with the Eternal. The mode of administering these or- 
dinances we leave wholly to the conscience of each church 
to provide ; but we would have all disciples of Christ feel 
their solemn obligation clearly to define their position as be- 
lievers in the divine mission of the Son of God, and to 
enter into the specific and avowed covenant to live in all 
things as becomes Christians. 

3. Of the Christian Ministry. 

We would have the Christian ministry take the stand 
which belongs to it by virtue of its very essence and office 
as a divine institution. And we would have those who 
assume its office sanctified and set apart by prayer and 
apostolic ordination to speak to men in Christ’s stead. 
Then, full of the Holy Ghost and of prayer, men whose 
souls are kindled with a living faith in the authority of the 
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Gospel they promulgate, men brave and true, who feel 
themselves consecrated by the indwelling life of Christ, 
and through whom that life shall speak as with the author- 
ity of the Father; men whose whole being is radiant with 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, and from whose lips shall 
flow the pure streams of Divine truth without a tinge of 
earthly error; men who are capable of sacrifice and of 
martyrdom; men who shall lead the world to feel that they 
are manifestations of the Father, prophets of the Saviour, 
oracles of eternal life. And from such men we would 
. have the Word of God speak out to human souls. We 
would have Christ preached, and him crucified, — him, and 
him only. The worship of God in his sanctuary should 
be a living worship, — the lifting of the whole heart to 
Heaven. Our churches are desecrated, and the object of 
the temple service is defeated, when audiences gather 
to listen to the elegant essay, or the polished discussion ; to 
be delighted by brilliant talent, to be charmed by sparkling 
genius, to hear the discourse of the man of letters, or be 
edified by the masterly scholarship of him who stands in 
the Christian pulpit to attract the admiration of the crowded 
assembly, or to gain the applause of enraptured multitudes, 
who warm with his appeals, glow with his rhetoric, and are 
led captive by his popular enchantments. It was not for 
such triumphs as these that Christ commissioned his Apos- 
tles. It was not for such displays that Paul stood on Mars’ 
Hill, and labored at Ephesus and Corinth; that St. Peter 
stood forth on the day of Pentecost, and preached at 
Samaria, and at Antioch, and at Jerusalem; that St. John 
suffered imprisonment and was tortured and exiled. Noth- 
ing is so out of place, nothing so prejudicial to all Chris- 
tian life, nothing has so injured the cause of true religion 
in past days, or in our own day, as the prostitution of the 
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Christian pulpit to any other service than to that for which 
alone it was designed, and without which it has no founda- 
tion, and is an anomaly and a burlesque in the world, namely, 
the preaching of the Gospel of the Redeemer to the hearts 
and consciences of sinful and dying men. 

We speak with feeling, but advisedly, when we say, that 
if the Church has lost caste, and power, and reverence, 
and love in the world, it has lost these from no cause so 
fertile of evil, as from the admission of other topics into 
the discussions of the pulpit than those which belong to it 
by virtue of its very existence, and its legitimate and sole 
office, namely, the conversion and regeneration of the world. 
The pulpit is not a forum for angry polemics; it: is nota 
chair of science; much less is it a platform for political 
discussion, or a stage for theatrical exhibition. It is conse- 
crated to a higher work, and should be as sacred as the 
Mount of the Beatitudes from which the Saviour spoke, or 
the Mount of Calvary on which he died. There must be 
a living ministry, if we would have a living Church. The 
pure word of God must be preached to the souls of men 
with a faith in its power, with an experience of its truth 
and love, that shall waken into life all the growing energies 
of the religious nature. There is inspiration in a Christ- 
like life, which never has failed, never can fail, to win men 
to the cross. The consecrated prophet pours holiness into 
human hearts. The words that he speaks are given him 
from heaven. His utterances are from the very soul of 
Christ, and they go down into the deep chambers of the 
soul where no other words can go, and give healing and 
peace to wounded hearts as from the very bosom of the 
Comforter. When, through prayer and humility and a 
divine life, the true minister of Jesus feels his Lord has ac- 
cepted him; when he realizes the life of God in his soul, 
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and his whole being is instinct with the consciousness that 
the Father dwells in him; when his soul is filled with the 
felt presence of Christ, —he loses himself in his Master’s 
service, and feels as St. Paul felt, when he declared, ** Now 
it is ac longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” 
Then it is that the true work of the Gospel becomes 
clear, and the Holy Spirit takes possession of the minister’s 
soul, giving him each hour the word which he shall speak, 
revealing to his consciousness the real wants of his hearers, 
preparing them week by week for the reception of the 
truth, leading them to him in crowds, from the various 
paths of human life, to open their whole being to him, and 
to ask him with earnestness in tears and love, What shall 
we do, that we may inherit eternal life? Brethren and 
friends, we are here to invade the secrets of no minister’s 
private experience. But I believe I may appeal with rev- 
erence to many of you to bear humble testimony to the 
truth of what I declare, when I say there are seasons when 
we all feel sure that the work we are doing is directed by a 
Power beyond ourselves; when, in a way which we can 
never account for, some earnest sentence, some simple ut- 
terance, some unlabored sermon, has found a response we 
had not hoped, from hearts over which before we seemed 
to have no power; when some providence of God’s mercy, 
some heart-break, or some bereavement, has cleft the soul 
to its centre. And the earnest labor of years has been re- 
warded in a manner which has assured us that we are not 
alone, but that the great Head of the Church has wrought 
with us, and accomplished what was beyond our power to 
do. It is in this spirit, and with this consciousness that’ 
the Saviour is present with us in our ministry, and that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is still continued in the 


Church, which gives us the greatest faith in its efficacy 
and life. 
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An the pastoral relation, too, we feel that much may be 
done to increase the life of the Church ; for it is through 
this relation that the life of the Son of God is brought into 
more intimate and dear communion with the life of man. 
A Christian pastor, to fulfil his office truly, must feel a 
living and organized relation to his people. His bond is 
not a contract, but a status, like the marriage vow, or union 
between the child and its father. The earnest religious 
want of the souls committed to him should not be the mere 
want of some one for a shepherd, but a want of him as 
their leader unto Christ. Some interior fitness of soul, 
some charm of love, some word of God in him and in them 
must ordain him as theirs. I cannot speak without grief 
of the desecration of this relation — in itself so high and 
solemn — by the modern usage of contracting with candi- 
dates for a limited season, or the regarding of the divine 
institution of the Christian ministry as a matter of bargain 
between the laity and the clergy ; and | cannot forbear the 
statement, too, that the parish which can cast off an aged 
minister, when his strength is spent and his life worn out in 
their service, is as unfeeling and parricidal as would be the 
dismissal of a parent from his home by his children when 
the frosts of life had fallen on his limbs, and the blossoms 
of the grave clustered on his brow. There must be a 
higher, a more Christian bond between the soul of the pas- 
tor and the souls of his charge, before anything like the 
true spirit of the office can be felt by the churches. The 
Christian pastor must walk as a saviour among his people. 
He must be an influence from Heaven on their hearts, — a _ 
smile of hope and the sunshine of faith and love on their 
way. His soul must dwell near them, — his life be inter- 
woven with theirs. 

Wisdom and affection, counsel and consolation, he must 
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be to them, —a personified gospel, a river of mercy and 
truth flowing through their being, a quickening conscience 
felt in their breasts, a flame of love kindled at the heart of 
God. All-their life, in its inmost depths, must be open to 
his survey. To him their sicknesses of soul should be de- 
clared as to a living physician. Their homes must be dear 
to him, their children dear; their plans of life, their inter- 
ests, their duties, their trials and griefs, he must feel as his 
own. As Christ was with his disciples at Cana and Beth- 
any, so in their joy and their bereavement the pastor must 
be with his flock ; and he must be with them for their spir- 
itual life, lead them on to a higher purity, a more perfect 
righteousness, to the formation of the Christian character, 
to the living of the Christian life. A living Church must 
have its living pastors, and where they are and act, the 
Church will be vital and efficient. 

4. Of the Laity. 

A living Church must have a living laity. We would 
have all the congregations that worship in our churches 
Christian men and women, in whom the Spirit of the Son 
of God dwells, in whose souls faith and love and prayer of 
the Gospel exert a living and a consecrating power. We 
would have them feel the reality of their Christian calling; 
we would have them realize their relation to the Christian 
Church and to the world ; we would have all their life bear, 
in allits being and detail, a Christian, a religious aspect. 
The work of the ministry is a real work. It is the concen- 
tration of the power and life of Christ upon human hearts, 
the direct working amid human homes, and human neces- 
sities, and human wrongs, and human sins, for the social 
amelioration and the spiritual regeneration of the world; 
and in this great, real, important, inspiring work, the aid of 
the Christian laity must be freely and feelingly given. 
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Nothing can so help the Christian Church in gaining in the 
world its true position, as the united, hearty, and soul-stir- 
ring activity of its members in all those works of piety and 
charity which give to society the practical evidence that 
they are living Christians. There is no such proof of the 
possession of the Spirit of Christ in individual hearts, or in 
collective bodies, as the production of the fruits of that 
Spirit. There is nothing which aids life so much as living, 
and nothing can more bless a Christian minister, nothing 
on earth can pour such vigor and enthusiasm into his soul, 
and set his heart beating anew and with fresher pulsations, 
than to feel that the people of his love are living, — that 
they enter into his thought, that they labor in his work, that 
they live in his life. 

In every parish there are the poor, the friendless, the 
forgotten. In every city and village there are souls for 
whom Christ died, who are in distress, in prison, in sick- 
ness, in bereavement, under the shadow of ignorance, or 
the deeper shadow of guilt; and beyond the villages or the 
city there are men, women, and children in bondage, and 
error, and in moral gloom; and nearer home, in the very 
midst of our churches and our houses, there are earnest, 
seeking, loving souls who can be helped by our prayers, 
and comforted and blest beyond our thoughts by our Chris- 
tian fellowship, our religious love. We would say it, then, 
with feeling and emphasis, that our churches everywhere 
need a more living laity, more direct, systematic co-opera- 
tion with their pastors, in the great cause of the freedom, 
happiness, and salvation. 

Our hope for a living Church, then, is based on faith in its 
divine origin, the continuance of Christ’s presence in it, and 
the influence of the Holy Spirit upon it; a higher regard 
for its offices, and a more faithful ministration of them. 

20* 
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5. Of a Loving Christian Ministry and a Loving Chris- 
tian Laity. 

All human organizations are transient, but the Church of 
Christ is enduring. A vine rooted in God, it sends its spirit 
through the branches, and ripens its fruits for the vintage 
of Heaven. 

Let us believe with all our souls in the Christianity of 
Christ, and believe even the more in Him, that we cannot 
believe in any other Gospel. The Church of the past has 
had enough in it of Protestantism and denial; the Church 
of the future must be attestant and affirmative. The 
Church of the past has been destructive; the Church of 
the future must be constructive. The Church of the past 
has been denunciative ; the Church of the future shall be 
one of reconciliation. There are hopeful tendencies in 
the age; but none more hopeful, as has been well said, 
than that the various classes of Christians are learning to 
respect more each other’s convictions, and to reverence 
each other’s consciences ; and I cannot help regarding with 
joy the determination among all good minds to aid in all 
directions the building up of a truer religious spirit in 
society, of bringing the public mind more into conformity 
with the teachings of the Gospel; and with the spread of 
this sentiment we shall find the present vague, misty 
theories, neologies, and pantheisms, and misnamed ra- 
tionalisms, in which for a time a few disturbed and 
disturbing spirits of this generation have been groping 
while seeking truth which was not to be found there, 
will melt and disappear before the advancing step of 
a Church so large and catholic and holy, that it will 
embrace in its ample fold all who love the Lord Jesus 


Christ in sincerity, in one Faith, one Lord, one Baptism, 
one God and Father, 
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THE PECULIAR DUTIES OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. W. P. TILDEN. 


I have been invited by your Committee of Arrange- 
ments to read a paper upon the question, ‘* What are the 
Peculiar Duties of Unitarian Christians?” As this was re- 
quested only to give a start to discussion, I did not feel at 
liberty to decline giving a simple and plain statement of 
my own impressions upon this subject. Anything more 
than this, any assumption of one to define the duties of the 
many in a body like ours, would be not intolerant merely, 
but intolerable, as showing a gross misapprehension of the 
real bond which unites us a body of Christian believers. It 
is only, therefore, as eliciting individual opinion, and invit- 
ing friendly discussion, that the question is now proposed, 
*¢ What are the Peculiar Duties of Unitarian Christians ? ” 

Duties flow from principles. To decide what are the 
peculiar duties of Unitarian Christians, we must decide 
concerning their peculiar principles. What are they? I 
shall not venture to set them forth in any detail of doctrine. 
This has often been attempted with no very flattering suc- 
cess; for though the doctrinal basis may have been drawn 
up with the greatest care, and contain nothing objection- 
able to nine tenths of the body, still it has never given any 
very general or lasting satisfaction. Few ministers among 
us, I imagine, ever read it twice, or think much of it. We 
let it alone so severely, that it soon dies of sheer neglect. 
A creed among us of a year old, with life enough even to 
cry at its lack of care, would be a wonder. 

Indeed, nothing can be plainer than that among us a de- 
nominational creed is an impossibility while we retain our 
present position as Liberal Christians. Our real bond of 
union is not “unity of doctrine,” but unity of spirit. We 
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have a living faith that “where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” We love that liberty too well, we honor 
it too much, ever to let it go. Indeed, so vitally essential 
do we regard it to a true Christian position, that our great- 
est danger, perhaps, as a body, is, not that we fail to hold 
it fast, but that we cling to it so tenaciously as to forget 
that, precious as this Christian liberty is, it is not the all- 
asserted thing of our Christian faith. ‘“ Take heed lest this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block,” is a scripture 
that has lost none of its significance. It may be made a 
stumbling by its undue prominence. 

In the early days of the Liberal movement, our fathers. 
felt that their Christian liberty was threatened, and bravely 
did they contend for the sacred rights of conscience, 
against not only Popish, but Protestant intolerance. Their 
efforts were needed. They gave a new impetus to free- 
dom of thought; and opened many eyes to see that the 
spirit of Popery might be as rife in a Protestant synod as 
in a Catholic inquisition. Honor to the fathers for their 
fidelity. We breath a freer air to-day for their labors in 
this direction, They made that truth most prominent which 
they saw most needed at the time. But we live in a later 
day. ‘The principles for which they so nobly contended 
are now generally acknowledged. Few and far between 
are they who, under the light of the present day, will ven- 
ture to deny the right of private judgment. That battle 
has been fought and the victory won. There is no need 
of keeping up the fire when the enemy has fled. It is a 
waste of force that should be more wisely directed. Who 
feels now that his right of private judgment is abridged, — 
that his freedom to think his own thoughts is shackled ? 
Really, the thought of the present age does not give much 
evidence of being compressed into any given mould. In 
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the perfect Babel of conflicting opinions that prevail, there 
is evidence enough, one would think, that, whatever may 
be said of the violation of other rights, the right of private 
judgment is pretty thoroughly established. Unpopular opin- 
ions, of course, ours among the rest, must take the penalty 
of unpopularity ; it is so in every department of human 
thought, — in science, in politics, no less than in religion. 
It is nothing for a live, free man to complain of. With a 
brain to think, and a tongue to speak, and the largest free- 
dom to think and speak just what he pleases, the unpopu- 
larity of his thoughts is the last thing he should whine about. 
It is his business to make them popular, if he can, by show- 
ing the evidence of their truth; and if this evidence should 
fail to convince other minds, he is not to charge it upon 
their bigotry and to complain of their intolerance, but to re- 
member that others have the same right to reject his no- 
tions that he has to embrace and advocate them. 

There are some loud advocates of free thought, who al- 
ways seem to regard opposition to their peculiar notions as 
a sure indication of narrowness and illiberality, forgetting 
that a toleration that looks only one way, charitable only 
to its own opinion, is the very essence of bigotry. 

Free thought and free speech are the prominent charac- 
teristics of our age; and there is some danger lest we per- 
mit the persistent advocacy of a liberty that nobody denies 
to take the place of the principles more immediately essen- 
tial to the performance of our work asa Christian body. 
Merely to think freely were no great blessing after all, un- 
less we learn to think with love and charity towards those 
who differ from us. To break away from the shackles of 
creeds is a short step towards true Christian freedom, and 
may be even a step the other way, unless one breaks away 
also from the shackles of his own self-will and opinionated 
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conceit, and learns how to respect in every other man the 
rights he claims for himself. What we want to be rid of 
is the intolerant spirit; and this, we must acknowledge, is 
not confined to any sect. If, on the other hand, there are 
those who regard a departure from what is called Ortho- 
doxy as indicating a lack of piety, there are those, on the 
other, who regard a reception of Orthodoxy as an indication 
quite as sure of a lack of sense ; and the mutual expressions 
of these mutual distrusts promotes nothing but mutual alien- 
ation. It neither convinces nor improves either party. We 
have had enough of it, and more than enough. What we 
want now is a deeper baptism of Christian love and Chris- 
tian faith; more enlarged and comprehensive views of 
Christian truth ; more entire devotion to the Christian work. 
The true protest against intolerance for our day is not vocif- 
erous denunciation against bigotry, but the spirit of per- 
sistent Christian charity. The truly progressive position is 
not that which spends its strength in refuting supposed 
errors, but that which is most receptive of all God’s truth, 
from whatever source, from the new light breaking forth 
from the sacred Word, from the voice of the Spirit in the 
heart, or from the deep experience of the most Christian 
hearts. 

Every soul needs a distinct and positive faith ; something 
that will satisfy the mind and heart; something that will 
give comfort in sorrow, strength in trial, hope in despon- 
dency ; that will save from the dominion of evil and sin, 
by stimulating the soul with high and holy purposes, and 
opening it to the Spirit of God. All life is the result of a 
positive force. Moral and spiritual life especially must 
have some positive faith to feed on. There is no nourish- 
ment in the withered husks of doubt. Until a man can 
affirm something, until his soul is born to some spiritual 
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truth that he can see and feel, to which he can say, Yea, 
with the unction of real conviction, there is no life in him. 
There must be something he can affirm; something he 
can lay hold of in faith; some conviction deep enough to 
start the springs of life within him; for these springs are 
moved only by the pressure of a positive force. This is 
plain enough to be seen the world over. Doubts never 
move man to action. ‘‘ May be yes, and may be no,” 
never stirs the soul with a great purpose. No matter how 
keen and clear one’s intellect may be; no matter with what 
force of reasoning he may defend his doubts; no matter 
with what logic he may show the certainty of his uncer- 
tainties, they are poor, dead things after all; and the more 
he confirms them by reasoning, the deader they become, 
and the more paralyzing in their influence. 

This is as true of a denomination as of individuals; and 
therefore it is ever our peculiar duty to present clearly and 
distinctly the positive side of our shield of faith. Unfor- 
tunately, we are still known to the world more by what 
we deny than by what we affirm. I do not say this is 
wholly our fault. It comes from our theological position as 
dissenters from some of the popular doctrines. But this 
position of dissent is not our true position. It is rather the 
accident of circumstances. Our true position as a Christian 
body is positive. If it were not, it would not be Christian. 
A denomination that has nothing positive to offer in the name 
of Christ, has evidently nothing to do for the cause of Christ 
on earth, and must be born again, or give up the ghost. 

The honest denials of a transient position of dissent God 
will use, in his wisdom, in clearing away the old rubbish of 
error, and in grading for the foundation of a better temple ; 
but the temple itself, from foundation to cap-stone, is the 
result of a positive, not a negative force; of a faith that 
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affirms, and, in the strength of that affirmation, works. 
Not that the life and Christian force of a denomination de- 
pends upon the amount of its affirmation; the number of 
its articles of faith; its readiness to assent to everything 
that passes for Christian doctrine, reasonable or unreason- 
able. A faith spread over so broad aspace must be too 
thin to bear the strain of hard service. The strength of 
faith is in its quality, not in its quantity. The primitive 
faith was exceedingly simple, even a unit, — faith in Christ; 
and yet comprehensive enough to cover all Christian 
doctrine and Christian duty. 

This is exactly our denominational position, — faith in 
Christ. Perfect harmony of opinion concerning the nature 
of Christ, or the doctrines of Christ, we do not ask, but only 
faith in Christ as the common bond of the largest Christian 
fellowship, and the perpetual stimulus to higher and higher 
attainments in the knowledge and practice of Christian 
truth. So that our grand peculiarity as a Christian body is, 
that we have nothing peculiar, nothing to distinguish us 
from the early disciples. We discard the peculiarities of 
sect, take up the primitive faith, make our Christian bond 
a unit, and refuse to accept any peculiar system of doc- 
trine as a fit expression of the infinite value of simple faith 
in Christ. j 

This simplicity of faith shows our grand and primary 
duty as a Christian body to be exceedingly simple and 
plain. Itisto preach Christ! This is our glorious pecu- 
liarity. We have no higher duty, no larger work; for to 
preach Christ faithfully is to preach Christianity in all its 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth. We contend 
for freedom of thought; indeed, we hold on to the largest 
Christian liberty, and will not let it go. Some popular 
doctrines we are forced to reject. We would aid in build. 
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ing up a purer theology. But neither one of these, or all 
united, comprehend our mission, for the plain reason that 
they do not comprehend the Gospel. They are but the 
preparation of the Gospel, the wilderness voice clearing 
the way for Christ. We must not stay with John in the 
desert, for a greater than John is saying, *“t Follow me.” 
Free thought is valuable, only as it tends to true thought. 
Denial of error is worthless, unless it leads to the affirma- 
tion of truth, on higher and better ground. A better the- 
ology is essential, only as it may aid in applying the spirit 
and truth of Christ more fully to the redemption of man. 

This is our great work. This is our peculiar mission. 
It is positive and practical as Christianity itself. It is the 
old position on which the “ Liberal Movement,” so called, 
was started. In his Address at the Formation of the Berry 
Street Conference, Channing said: ‘“ Our great work as 
Christian ministers is to promote practical Christianity, and 
our peculiarities are suspicious indeed, if they are in any 
manner unfavorable to this supreme end of our office.” 
And is it not as true now as then, that any of our peculi- 
arities are suspicious, if in any way they are unfavorable to 
what is still the supreme end of our office ? 

It is not the peculiarities of any sect that are to redeem 
the world. Most of those peculiarities have no vital and 
living connection with the Gospel. They may all contain 
something of truth. But it is in the Gospel itself, which, 
being the acknowledged faith of all, is the peculiarity of 
none, that the great power of redemption lies. Our great 
and pressing duty, then, is to preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied, Christ and him risen, as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. Christ, as the Prince of Peace, whose 
spirit and truth is in utter and everlasting antagonism to all 
war, with its multiform iniquities, and to all the unhallowed 
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passions that lead to bloody violence. Christ, as the great 
Deliverer from all oppressions and slavery, spiritual and 
physical; the great Emancipator of the world from all 
bondage, whether of soul or limb. Christ, as “ glad tidings 
to the poor,” befriending the friendless, feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, visiting the prisoner, and breath- 
ing into human hearts the spirit of humanity. Christ, as 
the King of Truth, against all systems of human invention, 
whether in ancient or modern times, in heathen or Christian 
lands. Christ, as the King of Nations, above all crowns, 
and congresses, and constitutions. Christ, as the Redeemer 
of individual souls, convincing of sin, assuring of pardon, 
awakening high and holy aspirations, showing the Father, 
and helping all to live, and love, and labor as the true chil- 
dren of God. 

This is our Gospel. To preach, diffuse, live it, is our 
peculiar duty ; and to do this most effectually, we must take 
our true position in the great Christian phalanx, not as the 
antagonist of any true believer in Christ, but as the fellow- 
laborers of all the true-hearted in the great Christian host; 
doing our own work, using our own instruments in our own 
peculiar way for the suppression of all vice, and the establish- 
ment of Christian righteousness in the world. That work 
we have already nobly commenced. It only remains for 
us to carry it onward with Christian earnestness and faith ; 
our Book Movement for the diffusion of our Christian litera- 
ture; our Mission to the Indians of the East, and to the 
Indians of the West, and to oppressed Kanzas, struggling 
beneath the iron grasp of the slave-power; our ministries 
to the poor; our efforts to promote Christian nurture, by 
improving the character of our Sabbath schools, and stimu- 
lating to parental fidelity. Our books on practical piety 
and the spiritual life are all simple and apparent agencies 
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inthis work which call for our united sympathy and 
aid. , 

I see no need of new agencies or new methods; only 
let us use those we have with Christian earnestness, and 
we shall not fail in doing something for the establishment 
of the heavenly kingdom on earth. 

And brethren, if it be true, as many rejoice to believe, 
that there is a tendency among us to take what are felt to 
be deeper and more spiritual views of the Christian spirit 
and life, — to see a larger meaning in regeneration, a higher 
significance in the promise of a present, living Christ in the 
soul of the believer, greater value. in the Christian ordi- 
nances, a mightier power in prayer, and a deeper need 
of the Holy Spirit, as the soul’s quickener, comforter, and 
guide, — let us rejoice, and put away all suspicious fears of 
tending to Orthodoxy. We deem it an unworthy and nar- 
row feeling, that checks liberal thought among the Ortho- 
dox when it tends to Unitarianism. Let us not imitate this 
narrowness, by kindred fears of Orthodoxy, in our search 
after the saving and vital truths of the Gospel. 

If we only tend to God and Christ, no matter what body 
of believers we tend to or tend from ; and if our best books 
and sermons on regeneration and prayer, and the beginning 
and growth of the Christian life, and our noblest and manli- 
est discourses on Christian reform, meet with the approba- 
tion of the greatest and best minds in most other denomi- 
nations, let us thank God and take courage ; —let us regard 
it as a hopeful indication that we have opened the real Gospel 
mine ; that we deal in ore whose priceless value every ex- 
perienced Christian knows; that we have found the pearl 
of great price; and that, while in speculative doctrines 
there may be still the greatest variety of opinion, there is, 
after all, a high and sacred sense in which the whole family 
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of Christian believers have ‘¢ one Lord, one faith, one bap 
tism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, through 
all, and in all.” 


HOW IT LOOKS TO OTHERS. 


Tue Unitarian denomination has never taken any step 
which has given it so much respect in the eyes of fellow- 
Christians of other names, as its embarkation in the work 
of missions. We have done something more than talk 
about the importance of a missionary spirit: we have ap- 
pointed missionaries. They have gone to their distant 
fields of labor; they are at this moment employed in the 
work enjoined by the Master; and when: our brethren of 
other communions see this, they feel that we give proof 
that we love our faith, love the souls of our fellow-beings, 
and love Him who gave the commission to preach his 
Gospel to every creature. 

We have been struck with the altered tone of remark in 
the newspapers and reviews of the so-called Evangelical - 
sects ; and our present object is to copy an article from the 
Wesleyan [lerald and Journal, published in Boston. A 
late issue of that paper, after mentioning the fact that Mr. 
Dall is a missionary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Caleutta, proceeds to urge the Methodists to follow 
in our steps. It gives some important information in regard 
to Calcutta, and shows the need of establishing Christian 
missions in that city. After quoting from a late letter of 
Mr. Dall, the Journal says : — 


‘This effort to establish a mission in India, on the part of the 
Unitarians, ought to stir the hesitating zeal of our own church to 
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action. We have resolved to occupy India. We ought to do it. 
We have both the men and the money. Why do we wait? 
We understand that several suitable young men stand ready to go; 
and we have heard a man of suitable age and qualifications to 
take the superintendency say that he is willing to go, if invited, as 
we trust he will be before long. Why, then, may we not have 
our mission to India established without delay ? 

** We do not see why Calcutta would not be a fine point for our 
church to commence its operations. It is the modern capital of 
Hindostan, and the great emporium of India. It has a population 
of 413,182, of whom 6,233 are Europeans; 4,615 Eurasians, or 
the descendants of European fathers and native mothers ; 892 
Americans; 847 Chinese; 15,342 Asiatics; 274,335 Hindoos, 
and 110,918 Mohammedans. It has numerous educational insti- 
tutions. The English language is extensively taught and culti- 
vated. Considering its population, it is very poorly supplied with 
missionaries, — about nineteen, according to the Cyclopedia of 
Missions. Mr. Long, a resident church missionary, calls it the 
* Waterloo of India, the great depot where the grand battle be- 
tween Christianity and Hindooism will be fought’; and he says, 
that, out of 100,000 boys in Calcutta, only 10,000 are under in- 


struction. 
*¢ Here, then, is an ample, accessible, promising field, in which 


_our missionaries might find openings for immediate operations 
among those who speak the English language, laboring, mean- 
while, to acquire the language of the natives, and to otherwise 
fit themselves for acting a noble and successful part in evan- 
gelizing the people. 

‘‘ Let us, then, have a mission to India, with its head-quarters at 
Calcutta. With very little effort, the thing might be done at 
once, and our first missionaries to India be in the field by the last 
of next February; or, at latest, they might sail next spring, and 
be in Calcutta at the close of the hot season, which begins in 
April and continues until] August; though, by the way, the tem- 
perature of the hot months — 83 degrees in April and May, 81 
degrees in June, and 82 degrees in August and September — is 
not very alarming to an American. Shall it be done?” 

21* 
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THE BEST GOLD DIGGINGS. 


Few occasions have passed off so successfully, and af- 
forded so much satisfaction, as the United States Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition held in Boston in the last week of last October. 
Whether regard be had to the display of fine horses, to the 
collection of superior cattle, to the vast number of specta- 
tors, or to the liberal and judicious arrangements made for 
the occasion, the exhibition was a triumph, and will long 
be remembered. 

The interest of the week reached its culminating point 
in the banquet given on Friday, October 26th. An orator 
was there who set forth a lesson more valuable and impor- 
tant than anything else which the whole week offered to 
view. It shows us how we slight the common blessings of 
Divine Providence because they are common, and roam 
the world over after a wealth which lies at our feet. Our 
readers will not regret, we are sure, that we transfer to our 
pages Mr. Everett’s parallel between the Agricultural and 
Californian gold diggings, and repeat the plea he presents 
in favor of the pure and healthful pursuits of tilling the 
earth. 

After a playful introduction of his subject, Mr. Everett 
said : — 

«We have no need to go or send to California for gold, inasmuch 
as we have gold diggings on this side of the continent much more 
productive, and consequently inuch more valuable than theirs. I 
do not, of course, refer to the mines of North Carolina or Georgia, 
which have been worked with some success for several years, but 
which, compared with California, are of no great moment. I refer 
to a much broader vein of auriferous earth, which runs wholly 
through the States on this side of the Rocky Mountains, which we 
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have been working unconsciously for many years, without recog- 
nizing its transcendent importance ; and when it is actual’y esti- 
mated, will yield the present year ten or fifteen times as much as 
the California diggings, taking their produce at sixty millions of 
dollars. 

** Then, Sir, this gold of ours not only exceeds the California in 
the annual yield of the diggings, but in several other respects. 
It certainly requires labor, but not nearly as much labor, to get it 
out. Our diggings may be depended on with far greater confi- 
dence for the average yield on a given superficies. A certain 
quantity of moisture is no doubt necessary with us, as with them, 
but you are not required, as you are in the placers of California, 
to stand up to your middle in water all day, rocking a cradle filled 
with gravel and gold dust. The cradles we rock are filled with 
something better. Another signal advantage of our gold over the 
California gold is, that, after being pulverized and moistened, and 
subjected to the action of moderate heat, it becomes a grateful 
and nutritious article of food; whereas no man, —not the long- 
eared King of Phrygia himself, — could masticate a thimbleful of 
the California dust, cold or hot, to save him from starvation. 
Then, Sir, we get our Atlantic gold on a good deal more favorable 
terms than we get the California. It is probable, nay, it is cer- 
“tain, that, for every million of dollars’ worth of dust that we re- 
ceive from San Francisco, we send outa full million’s worth in 
produce, in manufactures, in notions generally, and in freight; 
but the gold which is raised from the diggings on this side yields, 
with good management, a vast increase on the outlay, — some 
thirty fuld, some sixty, some a hundred. But besides all this, 
there are two discriminating circumstances of a most peculiar 
character in which our gold differs from that of California, great- 
ly to the advantage of ours. ‘he first is this : — ’ 

“On the Sacramento and Feather rivers, throughout the placers, 
in all the wet diggings and the dry diggings, and in all the de- 
posits of auriferous quartz, you can get but one solitary exhaus- 
tive crop from one locality ; and in getting that you spoil 
it for any further use. ‘The soil is dug over, worked over, 
washed over, ground over, sifted over,—in short, turned into 
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an abomination of desolation which all the .guano of the 
Chincha Islands would not restore to fertility. You can never 
get from it a second yield of gold, nor anything else, unless 
probably a crop of muilein or stramonium. The Atlantic dig- 
gings, on the contrary, with good management, will yield a fresh 
crop of the gold every four years, and remain, in the interval, in 
condition for a succession of several other good things of nearly 
equal value. 

‘¢The other discriminating circumstance is of a still more aston- 
ishing nature. The grains of the California gold are dead, inor- 
ganic masses. How they got into the gravel; between what 
mountain millstones, whirled by elemental storm-winds on the 
bosom of oceanic torrents, the auriferous ledges were ground to 
powder ; by what Titanic hands the coveted grains were sown 
broadcast in the placers, human science can but faintly conjecture. 
We only know that those grains have within them no principle of 
growth or reproduction, and that, when that crop was to be putin, 
Chaos must have broken up the soil. How different the grains 
of our Atlantic gold, sown by the prudent hand of man, in the 
kindly alternation of seed-time and harvest; each curiously, 
mysteriously organized ; hard, horny, seeming lifeless on the out- 
side, but wrapping up in the interior a seminal germ, a living 
principle. Drop a grain of California gold into the ground, and ~ 
there it will lie unchanged to the end of time; the clods on which 
it falls are not more cold and lifeless. Drop a grain of our gold, of 
our blessed gold, into the ground, and lo! a mystery. Ina few 
days it softens, it swells, it shoots upwards, it is a living thing! 
It is yellow itself, but it sends up a delicate spire, which comes 
peeping, emerald green, through the soil ; it expands to a vigor- 
ous stalk, revels in the air and sunshine; it arrays itself, more 
glorious than Solomon, in its broad, fluttering, leafy robes, whose 
sound, as the west wind whispers through them, falls as pleasant- 
ly on the husbandman’s ear as the rustle of his sweetheart’s gar- 
ment; still towers aloft, spins its verdant skeins of vegetable 
floss, displays its dancing tassels, surcharged with fertilizing dust 
and at last ripens into two or three magnificent batons like this 
{an ear of Indian corn], each of which is studded with hundreds 
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of grains of gold, every one possessing the same wonderful prop- 
erties as the parent grain, every one instinct with the same mar- 
vellous reproductive powers. There are seven hundred and twenty 
grains on the ear which [ hold in my hand. And now I say, Sir, 
of this transcendent gold of ours, the yield this year will be at 
least ten or fifteen times that of California. 

‘- But it will be urged, perhaps, Sir, in behalf of the-California 
gold, by some miserly old fogy, who thinks there is no music in 
the world equal to the chink of his guineas, that, though one crop 
only of gold can be gathered from the same spot, yet, once gath- 
ered, it lasts to the end of time; while (he will maintain) our 
vegetable gold is produced only to be consumed, and, when con- 
sumed, is gone for ever. But this, Mr. President, would be a 
most egregious error both ways. It is true the California gold 
will last for ever unchanged, if its owner chooses; but while it 
so lasts, it is of no use, no, not as much as its value in pig-iron, 
which makes the best of ballast ; whereas gold, while it is gold, is 
good for Jittle or nothing. You can neither eat it, nor drink it, 
nor smoke it. You can neither wear it, nor burn it as fuel, nor 
build a house with it; it is really useless, till you exchange it for 
consumable, perishable goods; and the more plentiful it is, the 
less its exchangeable value. Far different the case with our At- 
Jantic gold: it does not perish when consumed, but, by a nobler 
alchemy than that of Paracelsus, is transmuted in consumption to 
a higher life. ‘ Perish in consemption,’ cid the old m'ser say? 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. 
The burning pen of inspiration, ranging heaven and carth fora 
~ similitude to convey to our poor minds some not inadequate idea 
of the mighty doctrine of the Reswrrection, can find no symbol so 
expressive as, ‘ bare grain, it may chance of wheat or some other 
grain.’ To-day, a senseless plant, to-morrow, it is human bone 
and muscle, vein and art-ry, sinew and nerve; beating pulse, 
heaving lungs, toiling, and som:times overtoiling brain, Last 
June, it sucked from the cold breast of the earth the watery nour- 
ishment of its distending sap-vesse!s ; and now it clothes the 
manly form with warm, cordial flesh, quivers and thrills with the 
fivefold mystery of sense, purveys and ministers to the higher 
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mystery of thought. Heaped up in your granaries this.week, the 
next it will strike in the stalwart arm, and glow in the blushing 
cheek, and flash in the beaming eye, —till we learn at last to 
realize that the slender stalk which we have seen bending in the 
corn-field under the yellow burden of harvest, is indeed the ‘staff 
of life,’ which since the world began has supported the toiling 
and struggling myriads of humanity on the mighty pilgrimage of 
being. 

‘« Yes, Sir, to drop the allegory, and speak without a figure, it 
is this noble agriculture, for the promotion of which this great 
company is assembled from so many parts of the Union, which 
feeds the human race, and all the humbler orders of animated 
nature dependent on man. With the exception of what is yielded 
by the fisheries and the chase (a limited, though certainly not an 
insignificant supply), Agriculture is the steward which spreads 
the daily table of mankind. Twenty-seven millions of human 
beings, by accurate computation, awoke this-very morning in the 
United States, all requiring their ‘ daily bread,’ whether they 
_had the grace to pray for it or not, and under Providence all look- 
ing to the agriculture of the country for that daily bread, and the 
food of the domestic animals depending on them,— a demand, 
perhaps, as great as their own. Mr. President, it is the daily 
duty of you farmers to satisfy this gigantic appetite ; to fill the 
mouths of these hungry millions, — of these starving millions, I 
might say; for if by any catastrophe the supply were cut off for a 


few days, the life of the country, human and brute, would be ex- 
tinct. 


‘* How nobly this great duty is performed by the agriculture of - 
the country I need not say at this board. The wheat crop of the 
United States, the present year, is variously estimated at from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five millions of 
bushels ; the oat crep at four hundred millions of bushels; the 
Indian corn, our precious vegetable gold, at one thousand millions 
of bushels! Of the other cereal and of the leguminous crops I 
have seen no estimate. Even the humble article of hay, — this 
poor timothy, herds-grass, and red-top, which, not rising to the 
dignity of the food of man, serves only for the subsistence of the 
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mute partners of his toil,—the hay crop of the United States is 
probably but little, if any, inferior in value to the whole crop of 
‘cotton, which the glowing imagination of the South sometimes 
regards as the great bond which binds the civilized nations of 
the earth together.’’ 


WILSON’S TRINITARIAN TESTIMONIES. 


Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimo- 
nies. By Joun Witson, Author of Scriptural Proofs 
and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism. Published 
by the American Unitarian Association. 


Great changes in religious belief are produced slowly 
and with great difficulty. The old possesses the world by 
prescription. It has intrenched itself, and must be dis- 
possessed by siege, as well as by battle in the open field. 
The difference between keeping and getting possession is 
almost infinite. 

And so the introduction of a new religion, or a different 
interpretation of an old religion, is an undertaking involv- 
ing labor and patience. Christianity itself at first made 
but a very slight and limited impression. The ministry of 
Jesus and his Apostles caused the merest ripple on the 
great stream of events which was then rolling on. It did 
not arrest the career of the Jews in their downward course 
towards their great catastrophe, nor rescue more than a 
few from the temporal destruction that hung over them. 
How very inconsiderable their number was appears from 
the fact that Josephus, who wrote near the close of the 
_ Apostolic age, never mentions them at all. 
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But the Apostolic age, apparently so barren in outward 
demonstrations, performed one great work of fundamental 
and lasting importance. It produced the New TESTAMENT, 
the literature of Christianity, the means of its perpetuation, 
and of its propagation all over the earth, and down through 
the ages to the end of time. . 

And so it was with the Reformation. Its outward tri- 
umphs in the first generation were limited in extent, and 
its principles but imperfectly developed. But it went on 
to embody its ideas and form its literature, and that litera- 
ture became in itself a power in the earth, It has exerted 
an influence in the world wholly disproportioned to its 
merits. It is now an object of blind and superstitious 
veneration. Is it not thus in the Unitarian movement at 
the present day? The Unitarians are reproached because 
they have made no greater outward demonstration. Their 
kingdom has not come. The .world does not say, * Lo! 
here,” or, ‘* Lo! there,” and our opponents occasionally 
comfort themselves with the taunt, that, considering the 
noise we make, we are a very insignificant body ; and, as to 
all danger from our progress, the panic which first pre- 
vailed was a false alarm. 

The true answer to all this we apprehend to be this, that, 
under the leadings of Providence, we have been engaged in 
our true and appropriate work. We have been forming our 
literature, embodying our ideas, legitimating our doctrines 
from the Scriptures, showing their consistency with reason, 
their correspondence with the phenomena of human nature, 
and their sufficiency as a basis of religious experience, as’ 
a rule of life, and as a type of character. 

_ Of the manner in which this work has been done, we 
have no reason to be ashamed. We propose it to the 
scrutiny of the world. That there is a precise agreement 
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among us, we do not pretend, but we say, that the very fact 
that there is not is the highest proof of our individual in- 
dependence, our honesty and sincerity. 

We are grateful to Providence, that our theology has not 
been struck out by a single mind. We have no such com- 
pend as Calvin’s Institutes, nor do we wish to have. No 
one mind has ever seen the whole of Truth in all its rela- 
tions. A one-man theology is necessarily narrow, meagre, 
one-sided, repulsive. A theology, to be real, profound, and 
comprehensive, must be the combined production of many 
minds, each working in the sphere of its own endowment 
and culture. There must be men of profound scholarship, 
for our religion is historical ; otherwise the basis of our 
theology will be unsound and the superstructure insecure. 
There must be men of genius, — men of development, men 
of imagination, — otherwise theology will become dry, 
technical, and scholastic. There must be men of large 
philosophy, to curb the extravagances of their imaginative 
brethren, and to show that Christianity does not nullify nor 
contradict, but sanctions and glorifies nature and common 
sense. Lastly, a theology may be greatly furthered by 
men of extensive reading, who may gather up isolated 
testimonies to great truths, which are scattered through 
libraries, and can be known only to the curious. Most 
theological scholars are pastors or professors, as well as 
scholars. With such occupations extensive reading can- 
not be combined. They are vastly aided by those who 
have leisure to look out authorities and prepare the case 
for trial, by recurring to admissions already made and prin- 
ciples already considered. This last remark is a proper in- 
troduction to the work with which this article was intro- 
duced, — Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian 
Testimonies. 
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The author of this work has laid the Unitarian public 
under an obligation which they owe to few writers, authors, 
laymen, or clergymen. Few men have read such a num- 
ber or such a variety of polemical and doctrinal works. 
And then the industry and the patience necessary for 
the composition and compilation of such a book fatigue the 
imagination to think of. 

When it was finished, the inquirer into Unitarianism 
was furnished with a perfect magazine of arguments out 
of the mouth of Orthodoxy itself, conceding, in one form or 
other, almost everything that the upholders of the Divine 
Unity have ever asserted. The incredible number of 
nearly three hundred and fifty Trinitarian writers are 
largely quoted from, in the assertion of some principle, or 
the admission of some truth, important to the establishment 
of some great point of Unitarianism. As in a former 
work, the same author demonstrated that there is not a 
single text alleged in proof of the Trinity which has not 
been abandoned by some one of its advocates, so in this 
he shows conclusively that there is no truth for which 
Unitarians contend, and no principle of interpretation 
which they insist on applying to the Scriptures, which 
some Trinitarian theologians or scholars have not voluntarily 
acknowledged. 

And after examining this volume, the reader closes it 
with the exclamation, ‘“‘ What, then, supports the doctrine 
of the Trinity and its kindred dogmas?” It is acknowl- 
edged that nature never revealed it, reason revolts at it and 
rejects it, the Catholic confesses that it is not found in the 
Scriptures, the Protestant finds that every passage which 
is alleged to sustain it has been given up by some of its 
advocates as proving nothing to the purpose ;— how, then, 
does it venture to be believed, — why is it not laid aside ? 
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The true answer, we apprehend, to be this, that it is ever 
embalmed only in the traditional reverence of mankind. It 
has been so long attached to the venerable forms of Chris- 
tianity, and is so interwoven with its venerated creeds and 
sacred liturgies, that men have ceased to scrutinize it with 
the unveiled eye of the intellect. They suffer it to pass un- 
questioned into the mind, as a first truth which needs no 
proof, and cannot be invalidated by reasoning. 

The progress of religious truth involves a perpetual 
struggle between the understanding and the sentiment of 
reverence. Both are essential to true piety and a rational 
theology. But separate them, and the most disastrous re- 
sults are seen to follow. Lay the understanding asleep, and, 
as in Italy, religion is bound under a load of superstitions, 
till it loses all power either to enlighten the mind or regu- 
late the life. Give the understanding unlimited sway, and 
ignore the jurisdiction of Reverence, and a barren Ration- 
alism, like that of Germany, springs up, as cold and un- 
affecting as moonbeams reflected from a mountain of ice. 
And one great reason why things are in their present 
position is, that there have been ages since the Christian 
era, when Intellect lay wrapt in a profound sleep, and 
Reverence had everything her own way. Everything 
which could claim the least relationship to things divine 
was admitted within the shrine of holy and consecrated 
things, till the very finger-nails of the martyrs became 
objects of prostrate adoration. 

It was this sentiment, more than any logical, psychologi- 
cal, or critical arguments, which begun and perfected the 
slow process of the deification of Christ. The Reverence 
smiled upon every attempt to exalt the metaphysical nature 
of Christ, and frowned upon every effort to oppose the 
growing Christolatrie, and the Christian world looked with 
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complacency upon the decrees of successive councils, until 
the Crucified was placed on the throne of the universe. 

At the Reformation, the intellect roused up from the 
slumber of ages, like Neptune after the storm which had 
scattered the fleet of Aineas, and found everything divine 
and human mingled in the utmost confusion. Not only 
Christ had been deified, but his Mother, and Christianity 
itself had become a Mary-anity, and so it continues, in 
Catholic countries, to the present hour. 

The understanding commenced at once its Herculean 
task of clearing away those superstitious accretions to 
Christianity. From the very nature of the case, every en- 
terprise of this kind is denounced as impious and sacri- 
legious. Every error is embalmed in the reverence of 
mankind, and hence the work goes on against the most de- 
termined opposition. Every inch of ground is contested 
with the most pertinacious obstinacy. 

We find the old feeling lingering ever among us. We 
hear of the safety and piety of entertaining reverential 
views of Christ. The most truly reverential views of 
Christ are those which take him to be just what he is. 
Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me. 
Jesus clarmed nothing mysterious in his origin: ‘* Ye both 
know me, and know whence I am.” He insists merely 
on his mission. “I am not come of myself, but He that 
sent me is true, whom ye know not.” And so it is ever. 
In his last prayer with his disciples, he says, ‘* And this 
is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

The mission of Christ, — this is the true rallying-point 
of the Church ; he who acknowledges this, stands on the 
solid rock of Christian faith, and it is an unchristian act to 
cast a shadow of disparagement on him, let his opinions 
as to the metaphysical nature of Christ be what they may. 
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We close, by heartily commending this book of Mr. 
Wilson’s. It is a production of patient labor and sound 
judgment. It is one of those books which ought to be 
scattered broadcast over the country. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


On the evening of the 11th of November, the first 
of a series of meetings, to be held during the winter, was 
attended by a respectable audience in the Bedford Street 
Church. Rey. J. I. T. Coolidge, of the Thirteenth Congre- 
gational Church, read appropriate selections of Scripture, 
and offered prayer. After singing by the congregation, 
the President of the American Unitarian Association stated 
that the meeting was called by the Executive Committee of 
that body, for the purpose of presenting to its friends some 
knowledge of the signal opportunities of Christian useful- 
ness which now invite our action. It was thought it would 
be well to come together from time to time, to confer with 
one another in regard to our common interests and duties, 
and to meditate upon them amid words of prayer and 
songs of praise. In this way we would unite work and 
worship, believing that our work will be in a more holy 
direction by the worship, and worship will be more real 
and sincere by the work. We have great duties before us 
as a denomination, — duties in which we have been remiss ; 
and it was right that we should seek, by a survey of our 
opportunities, and by words of earnest supplication, an in- 
spiration to greater faithfulness for the future. 

The Secretary of the Association read extracts from 
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some of the letters which have been printed more at length 
in this number of the Journal, and was then followed by 
remarks from Rev. William D. Haley of Alton, Ill., and 
Rey. A. B. Fuller of Boston. Both spoke with great ear- 
nestness of our need of more united and zealous action in 
behalf of missions. Mr. Fuller dwelt particularly upon 
the effect of faithfulness in this work to quicken the relig- 
ious life. He gave an account of several instances which 
had fallen under his own observation, where sympathy for 
the destitute and benighted seemed to be the vehicle which 
God’s spirit adopted to convey a mightier blessing to the 
soul ; and for our churches generally, he was sure, the best 
thing to cure their isolation and coldness was action in some 
of the fields of labor now open before us. 

From Rey. Mr. Haley’s remarks we select the following, 
on the three great wants of our denomination. 


‘¢ Perhaps you will ask me, What do we want? or rather, What 
does the mission-field require of us? and I will endeavor to answer 
you as briefly and truly as possible. In the first place, then, we 
want faith. Faith in God, that he will aid us; faith in Christ, 
that his truth is eternal, and his kingdom without end; and faith 
in the certain success of every true effort. We need a faith that 
shall inspire us as it did the Roman Catholic fathers, who were 
the first to plant the cross on the rivers and lakes of the great 
West, —a faith that shall make our Christianity as dominant in 
the Mississippi Valley as Romanism threatened to be. 

‘* And then we need money. We need the consecration of the 
power of State and Pearl Streets to the grand purpose of dif- 
fusing the Gospel that can save men from their sins. We ought 
at this moment to sow our literature broadcast all over the prairies, 
selling our books at cost, when we can get purchasers, and not 
afraid to give them away, when we believe their gratuitous dis- 
tribution will accomplish good. There are a thousand avenues 
through which the great thoughts of Channing, and the noble 
words of other good men of ours, might reach and benefit the © 
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great heart of the Western people, if a slight effort were made 
to place our books in colleges and libraries, and in the possession of 
clergymen. I have never known any clergyman to refuse a set of 
Channing’s Works, and I have tried the experiment upon ministers 
in Alton of at Jeast three denominations. But we must exercise 
some business enterprise in the distribution of our literature; and 
I will undertake to show, to the satisfaction of any business man, 
that the gratuitous distribution of ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
our books during the next three years would pay, even ina pe- 
cuniary point of view, by the increased sale it would give for 
similar works hereafter. 

“The truth is, we have been too modest, and have hidden our 
light under a bushel so long that the people do not know who we 
are, and are easily frightened by the ogre stories which are told 
of us. So that when we preach in a new place, the people either 
come in crowds, as if to see an elephant, or stay away with some- 
thing like a feeling that we are lions, who will surely devour 
them and digest them into Unitarian infidels in spite of them- 
selves. We need money, then, to disseminate light, — to send 
the living speaker, and to build up churches that shall exercise a 
permanent influence upon that great civilization which Providence 
is Jeading into the Mississippi Valley. 

‘¢ And then we need men, — consecrated to their work as to the 
noblest and most responsible of human callings; we need men, 
who shall preach because they feel woe is them if they preach 
not the Gospel ; and who shall preach Christ as their Master 
and the world’s Saviour. We need an army of such men; but 
not one who is either sceptical upon the great facts of Christian 
truth, or afraid of the grand concrete terms of the Bible, — Re- 
pentance, Salvation, — Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. In a word, we need an army of men who shall not 
preach themselves, or for their own comfort, but who shall preach 
Christ Jesus the Lord, — and such men, though their fare shall 
be homely, and their days and nights full of toil, shall reap a 
harvest, by the blessing of God, such as a starched, philosophic 
dilettanteism has not the capacity to conceive of. But do you 
say we have not got the men? It is true; but you can have 
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them. In every New-England church let the pastor preach on 
the duty of early consecration to the Gospel ministry; let him do as 
Paul did, — magnify his office, —show its power in the world, — 
exhibit its relationship to Christ, — manifest its Divine energy in 
his own life; and, leading the young men of his flock to the foot 
of the cross, let him whisper, nay, utter in tones of thunder, if he 
can, the olden-time command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel,”’ ‘‘ Feed my Jambs.’’ Let him do this, and 
as he does it, let him pray for God’s blessing on his work, and 
we shall soon have ministers called of God, as was Aaron. 

“‘ Nor is it the minister’s duty only; but no mother here, who 
has a son, but has a duty likewise. Teach your boys and young 
men to look to the ministry of Christ as a nobler calling than the 
ministry of gain; pray over them, talk, by the fireside, of Calvary 
and Christian obligation to spread the good tidings, uphold the 
spiritual in its true place of pre-eminence in the mind of your 
child, and you may furnish the Church with a noble preacher, — 
even though the world should lose a millionnaire or a capital book- 
keeper. 

“‘We need faith, money, and men, and we must have them; 
and as you furnish them, cheer yourselves with the thought of 
our country’s destiny. For surely Providence has reserved some 
marvellous mission for our country. In his wisdom, God has not 
permitted the Spaniard or the Frenchman to possess the Conti- 
nent, but made it a riddle to them, and upon its bleakest coast and 
most sterile soil, he nourished a colony of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that they might send their impulses of religion and liberty 
across its broad expanse. ‘The wonderful West, with its fertile 
lands, is but just beginning to be known, after centuries of dis- 
cipline have prepared a people to receive and properly use its 
marvellous wealth. And think you the process is to stop here ? 
Ah, no! but out of this daily collision of thought, out of this 
sturdy independence that defies kings and pontiff, out of this 
habit of thinking each one for himself, and the added sense of a 
need of God and religious influences, — out of all these, Providence 
will yet mature a Church for the people, in which the Scriptures 
shall be the only creed, and Christ the Head. O yes! this great 
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American Church is to be the result of all present sectarian con- 
flicts and denominational rivalries ; and when it comes, it shall not 
be born of force or pampered on extortion ; it shall not rest on 
bayonets or steal its revenues from the poor; but Christ shall 
dwell in its midst, and the love of its members be power enough 
to sustain it, and their zeal strong enough to perpetuate it. Kings 
may not inaugurate it, or priestcraft rule it; but in its ranks shall 
be found all the earnest and truth-loving, and they shall go forth 
to such conquests over vice and sin and ignorance as the faint- 
hearted Church of the present dares not to contemplate.” 


fl 
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September 17, 1855. All the members were present. 
A full discussion was had on the question of our duty to 
provide a church for Rey. Mr. Nute in Lawrence, Kanzas. 
Letters from him were read, by which it appeared that he 
conducted public worship in the open air, and was utterly 
unable to see what he should do in the coming winter. 
Having embarked in the enterprise of establishing a mis- 
sion under him, the Committee felt that it could be profit- 
ably sustained only on the condition that a suitable place 
for worship and Sunday-school instruction be provided. 
Pains had been taken to ascertain if property in Lawrence 
could be regarded as reasonably safe against violence, and 
whether that was the point where a church would be most 
needed. The names of responsible parties in that city had 
also been obtained, to assume the general oversight of the 
erection of a church, and to provide for the regular admin- 
istration of the Gospel when it is finished. Furthermore, 
the Committee had had interviews with E. B. Whitman, 
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Esq., a gentleman well known to some members of the 
Board, who offered his services in the attempt to raise 
money for achurch. The following votes were passed : — 

‘¢ Whereas, it is important to the interests of Christianity 
and civilization in Kanzas that immediate steps be taken 
to erect a church in the city of Lawrence, in that territory ; 
and whereas we feel encouraged to undertake this work 
by the assurance that land for a church will be deeded 
gratuitously to the American Unitarian Association, and by 
the willingness which we have heard expressed by many 
friends to contribute to this object, — 

“© Resolved, That we will undertake to erect a church in 

Lawrence City, at a cost not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
dollars. 

“* Resolved, That the President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer be a committee to provide plans for said church, and 
to conclude contracts for the immediate erection of the 
building. 

** Resolved, That we accept the services of E. B. Whit- 
man, Esq., who has offered to devote his time to the 
presentation of this enterprise to the public, and that we 
will pay his travelling expenses while engaged in making 
collections for this object.” 

It was understood by the Committee, that the land and 
church are to be the property of the Association. This 
fact is to be distinctly stated in solicitations for aid. The 
Society worshipping in the church will be expected to pay 
a rent according to its ability; and, when its circumstances 
will permit the purchase, it is to buy the church on terms 
which may be agreed upon. The proceeds: of the sale 
are to be employed by the Association as a perpetual 


church-building fund, to aid other societies at the West in 
a similar manner. 
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After the above matter had been disposed of, letters 
from Calcutta were laid before the Board, informing the 
Committee of the safe arrival of our missionary, Rev. 
Mr. Dall, of the cordial welcome which he received, and 
of his entrance upon the duties of his mission. 

Applications for aid from various societies in different 
parts of New England were read, and some small appro- 
priations were made. But the Committee, with great una- 
nimity, feel that the funds at their command are too small to 
justify appropriations of this kind, and that other oppor- 
tunities of far more extended usefulness rightfully claim a 
preference. We have before alluded to this matter, but 
we feel obliged to repeat, that the policy of the Committee” 
is to discourage applications to us from feeble societies, ex- 
cept in very unusual cases. 

It was voted that the Secretary be authorized to publish 
a new edition of Clarke on Prayer, with additions by the 
author, and new editions of Early Piety, and Eliot’s Doc- 
trinal Lectures. 

The Secretary made a statement to the Board in regard 
to an important book which had lately been received. The. 
gift of fifty copies of “ Parliamentary Debates on the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill,” made to the Association by Univer- 
sity Hall in London, had come to hand. As the work was 
forwarded in sheets, the Secretary, after paying freight 
and customs, had directed to have them bound, and the 
fifty copies, in large, handsome octavo volumes, were then 
on the table. It was voted that the distribution of them be 
referred to the Committee on Publications, with full power. 
This committee afterwards voted that copies be given to 
the libraries of certain institutions, and that the remaining 
copies be sold at one dollar each. We take this oppor- 
tunity to add that a few copies are still for sale, The 
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debate in Parliament, of which this book contains a full 
report, is often spoken of as one of the ablest in recent 
days. The speeches of Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, 
Macaulay, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, the Bishop 
of Oxford, the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Gladstone, are 
learned and strong. These, with the Notes and Appendix, 
present a complete history of the rise and progress of 
English Unitarianism. This volume furnished many of 
the authorities cited in the recent trial of the right of the 
Federal Street Society in Boston to their valuable church 
property. 

The Secretary was authorized to engage the services of 
George W. Fox, as clerk and salesman in the book-room of 
the Association. 


September 26, 1855. <A special meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held this day, having been called at the request 
of the President. All the members were present except 
Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence. 

The President stated that the object of the meeting was 
to receive and act upon a long report forwarded to the 
Board by Rev. Mr. Haley of Alton, Ill., giving a full ac- 
count of his visit to our missionary station in Minnesota 
Territory. The Secretary, at the request of the President, 
gave a synopsis of this report. Proceeding from Alton, 
Mr. Haley went to St. Paul, from which point he 
travelled several hundred miles into the interior, visiting 
James Tanner at his home, and making many personal 
observations of the state of the Chippewa Indians, and the 
prospects of missionary labor among them. Mr. Haley 
undertook this exploration at his own suggestion, and 
as a summer excursion. He bore decided testimony to the 
great influence which Mr. Tanner exerted over the people 
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of his tribe, and of their willingness to listen to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel, and to make an attempt to profit by 
them.. Mr. Tanner’s plans for detaching his tribe from 
habits of roaming the forest, for settling them in permanent 
homes, for teaching them the use of agricultural imple- 
ments, and for gathering their children into schools, seemed 
every way the wisest, and a visit to the Indians themselves 
made it apparent that in no other way can any abiding good 
be accomplished. On the whole, Mr. Haley returned with 
a deep conviction that here are noble and promising fields 
for Christian enterprise, but with serious doubts whether 
so small a denomination as ours can raise the amount of 
money necessary to prosecute this vast enterprise with any 
hope of success. 

Other causes create some embarrassment. Acting, as it 
is understood, under the advice of Governor Gorman, — 
the Governor of the Territory,— Mr. Tanner has en- 
deavored to dissuade his people from trading with some 
dishonest parties who proposed to furnish Indian supplies. 
As a natural consequence, Mr. Tanner became an object 
of hostility to the traders, who seized his person and con- 
fined him in prison. Mr. Tanner made his escape, and 
engaged at once in plans to procure Indian supplies by 
some other channels. All this was an interruption of his 
missionary labors, and left the hopes of the Association, 
temporarily at least, to be defeated. 

During Mr. Haley’s visit to the Territory, he became 
acquainted with Rev. David Spencer, a devoted missionary 
among the Indians, who had expressed great sympathy 
with the action of the Association, and a willingness to 
further its wishes. Upon mature consideration of the 
whole case, the following votes were passed :— 

‘ Resolved, That the Secretary write to James Tanner, 
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inquiring whether he is engaged in any other employment 
than that of the American Unitarian Association, and if so, 
whether its duties are of a kind to interfere with his ser- 
vices in our behalf, and informing him that we must with- 
draw our support from him from the time that he withdraws 
his labor from us. 

*‘ Resolved, That the Secretary write to Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, making inquiries as to the general state of our mission 
in Minnesota, and as to his ability and readiness to take 
charge of it, in case Mr. Tanner’s present engagements 
forbid a continuance of his connection with the Associa- 
tion. 

** Resolved, That the Secretary write to Mr. Lyman Day- 
ton of St. Paul, making inquiries in regard to the agricul- 
tural implements left there by Mr. Tanner, and request him 
to take care of them, and hold them reserved for the use 
of the mission.” 

It may here be added, that the above describes the present 
position of our mission in Minnesota. By one of those col- 
lisions so often arising between avaricious trading parties, 
and the wary and passionate native tribes, all our plans are 
in abeyance. At present we are incurring no expense in 
that quarter. We must wait further intimations of duty 
before deciding what we shall do. In letters to us, Mr. 
Tanner pleads his incompetency to manage the compli- 
cated business and financial concerns of a missionary . 
establishment as a reason why some white man should be 
appointed to be the head of the mission. If we could find 
a courageous and sagacious man, uniting the qualifications 
of a devoted missionary of the cross and a wise manager 
of affairs, to go to Minnesota, to take the lead of the mis- 
sionary work, to give a good direction to the labors of Mr. 
Tanner, to gather communities, establish schools, make 
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available the farming tools already provided, and to give a 

decided Christian impulse to the entire undertaking, we 

feel confident that we should be doing a work of incal- 

culable importance to the temporal and spiritual interests 

of thousands of our red brethren. Mr. Haley estimates 

the smallest annual cost of ‘such an enterprise at six, 
thousand dollars. We expect that a few months will give - 
still further light on the path of our duty. 

Meanwhile we are far from regarding the steps already 
taken as fruitless and unimportant. They have drawn 
forth from our denomination substantial expressions of in- 
terest in the missionary cause, which inspire a confi- 
dence that may be the basis of other and more successful 
works. The large number of implements awaiting use 
will be valuable helps towards civilizing the children of the 
forest, and will be appropriated to this purpose, whether 
under our oversight or not. By our action in this case, 
more has been done, especially in the West, and most of 
all in the rapidly growing Territory of Minnesota, to call 
public attention to our plans and aims, to inspire respect 
for our Association as a working institution, than could 
have been accomplished in any other way. 

All this is true, even on the supposition that the mission 
is now to be abandoned. But at present we do not antici- 
pate such a result. It is impossible, however, to foresee 
what the prospect for Christian missions among the Indians 
may be. The United States government has abandoned 
the policy of removal, and adopted the policy of civilizing 
the most hopeful tribes, and receiving them into our na- 
tional confederacy. For this purpose, it is expending 
among them large appropriations, which in many cases 
only stimulate the avarice of the designing, and lead to 
frequent jealousies and strifes. No invitation for aid will 
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be presented to our churches, unless under a well-under- 
stood and strong case of duty; and when that arises, the 
contributions already made give assurance that the call will 
net be made in vain. 


October 15, 1855. The meeting of the Board this day 
» was attended by all the members except Rev. Mr. Alger. 

A letter from Rev. Mr. Longfellow of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
containing an important suggestion relating to the publica- 
tion of a new series of books on reforms in social life, was 
read, and was referred to the Committee on Publications. 
Some action was afterwards had with reference to the plan 
here named ; but no measures are as yet matured. 

It was voted, ** That Calvin W. Clark, the Treasurer of 
the Association, be, and he hereby is, authorized to exe- 
cute, acknowledge, and deliver, under the seal and in the 
name of the Corporation, to Samuel Cabot and others, 
Trustees of the Church of the Disciples, an assignment of 
the mortgage for five thousand dollars which was made to 
this Corporation by William Crehore and others, dated 
July 1, 1850.” 

Letters were read from Rev. William Roberts of Madras, 
and Rev. Mr. Dall of Calcutta, extracts from which will be 
found under another head. It was unanimously voted, that 
“we establish another missionary, station in India, and that 
the appointment of the station and missionary be referred 
to the Committee on Missions, with full powers.” Some ~ 
attempts were immediately made by this Committee to 
procure the services of a missionary. As yet these at- 
tempts have not been successful. 

It was also voted, that ‘the Secretary be directed to 
write to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, in- 
forming them of our wish to sustain a second missionary 
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in India, and inviting their co-operation.” In due time we 
shall hear from our friends in England, and it will afford 
us great satisfaction if they and we, by the union of our 
means, shall be able to send a faithful and devoted man to 
labor with William Roberts. 

In regard to Mr. Dall’s request to remain in Calcutta, 
the Committee voted to modify the instructions given to 
him, and that he be released from the duty of visiting 
Madras, Salem, Secunderabad, and other places, and devote 
himself entirely to the Society recently formed in Cal- 
cutta. 

The plan of assigning the duty of soliciting aid for the 
Association to District Agents contemplated a semi-annual 
meeting of those Agents, for conference and encourage- 
ment. It was voted, that ‘‘ they be invited to meet the 
Executive Committee at 12 o’clock on the day to which 
this meeting shall stand adjourned.” 

The Secretary reported that a new book published by the 
Association was now ready from the press, under the title 
of ‘ Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testi- 
monies,” by John Wilson. The Secretary also stated that 
he had carefully examined the proof-sheets, and wished to 
express his deep sense of the ability and value of the work. . 
The contracts for stereotyping and binding had been exe- 
cuted, and it only remained to fix the price of a book which 
would be regarded as the most important the Association 
had yet published. It was voted that this subject be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publications. The price of the 
book was afterwards fixed at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per copy, with the usual deduction to the trade. 

With a view to make the public better informed of the 
opportunities and plans which come before us for action, 
as well as for the purpose of deepening our interest in 
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these by words of prayer and earnest exhortation, it was 
voted that there be from time to time during this coming 
season public meetings of the friends of the Association, 
and that the first be held in Bedford Street Church on the 
evening of November 11th, and the Secretary was directed 
to make all necessary arrangements therefor. This meet- 
ing was afterwards held, and an account of it will be found 
on another page of this Journal, under the head of Mis- 
sionary Conference. 


November 12, 1855. All the members of the Board 
were present. Letters were read from our missionaries, 
giving accounts of their prosperous condition, both in Cal- 
cutta and Kanzas. 

An application came before the Board from Mr. Turner 
of Jacksonville, Ill., who wished for all our publications for 
the use of the students of Illinois College. It was voted 
that the Secretary transmit books to Mr. Turner, for the 
purpose above named, to an amount not exceeding thirty 
dollars. 

The Secretary reported that Rev. Mr. Whitney of 
Keokuk, lowa, to whom had been sent about two hundred 
dollars worth of books, had forwarded a letter announcing 
‘the sale of these books, and the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds towards building a church in Keokuk, according to 
the wishes of the Board. Mr. Whitney had made applica- 
tion for another two hundred dollars’ worth of books, and 
as it was the implied intention of the Board to give them, 
and it was important that they be forwarded before the 
closing of navigation, the Secretary had selected and sent 
them. It was voted to approve the action of the Secretary. 

Some records and papers belonging to two societies for- 
merly existing in Boston, — the Anonymous Society and, 
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the Society for Promoting Christianity in India, — had been 
offered for safe keeping in the archives of the Associa- 
tion, and the Board voted to accept the trust, and the docu- 
ments were committed to the care of the Secretary. 

A manuscript from Rey. Thomas T. Stone of Bolton, 
entitled, “* The Rod and the Staff,” was laid upon the table 
by the Secretary, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Publications, to report at the next meeting. 

Rey. Mr. Haley of Alton, Ill., appeared before the Com- 
mittee, and presented a calumet,—a pipe of peace, — 
sent by a war-chief of the Chippewa tribe to the Associa- 
tion, with the following message : — 

“Tell our white brethren that your words are very 
good ; we know our misery and our degradation, and we 
remain in it, not willingly, but because we do not know 
how to help ourselves out of it. In the white missionaries 
who have been amongst us we have no confidence, because 
we see their mutual jealousies. But send us men from 
your tribe, and we will treat them kindly, and listen to 
their words.” : 

It was voted that the thanks of the Association be given 
to Mr. Haley for bearing this calumet and message to us, 
and that he be requested to send to the war-chief the 
assurance of our friendly interest. It was also voted 
that the pipe be kept in the Rooms of the Association. 

At 12 o’clock the Executive Committee received the 
District Agents. In addition to such as are members of 
the Board, there were present Rev. Messrs. Frost of Con- 
cord, Hill of Waltham, Burr of Medfield, Ball of Ply- 
mouth, Allen of Northboro’, Nightingale of Groton, Moors 
of Deerfield, Muzzey of Concord, Nichols of Saco, and 
Haley of Alton. The Secretary communicated letters 
from Rey. Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Palfrey of 
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Belfast, Rev. Mr. Buckingham of Troy, and Rev. Mr. 
Conant of Geneva, expressing regret that other engage- 
ments prevented attendance, but extending assurances of 
interest in the objects of the proposed meeting. Nineteen 
of the twenty Districts were virtually represented. 

The District Agents proceeded in order to give an ac- 
count of the steps they had taken towards the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of their appointment. In some few 
cases sermons had already been preached in behalf of the 
Association, and collections taken up in aid of its objects. 
Generally speaking, the action hitherto had been confined 
to making arrangements for the presentation of this subject 
during the coming season, and in nearly every case the 
hope was expressed of being able to reach every Society in 
the District. 

One of the most valuable features of this meeting, was 
the knowledge obtained of the light in which the Associa- 
tion is regarded by rural and distant churches, and of the 
objections expressed against it. It has long been apparent 
that in many quarters there is a want of sympathy with its 
action. We were favored with some plain speaking. We 
felt grateful for it. There are many points which we hope 
to amend in consequence of the frank and honest criticism. 
It was obvious, however, that many objections were self-_ 
contradictory, and were such as would lie against any or- 
ganization whatever. Some disliked the Association be- 
cause it was too conservative, others because it had shown 
some leaning to forbidden subjects ; some thought that it 
had done but little, others that it had done too much, in the 
way especially of building churches at the West; some 
held that the Association should more distinctly mark its 
doctrinal belief, others that it was too much disposed to 
define and exclude, and it must take more comprehensive 
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and liberal ground. Such were the remarks, not of the 
Agents themselves, but which one 6r another had heard. 
Amidst all this conflict of opinion, it was encouraging to 
mark the general favor with which the Book Fund move- 
ment was regarded. No objection has been heard against 
that. Probably no movement has ever been undertaken 
which was better suited to the genius of our denomination, 
or which has so much commended itself to universal favor. 
It has been most successful in every respect, — except the 
money. Itis in the highest degree discreditable that the 
enterprise should drag when only one half of it is accom- 
plished. We are not without hopes that earnest and de- 
termined efforts will soon be made to carry it forward to 
completion. 

In regard to the forenamed objections, it was something 
to get a clear expression of them, to see what they are, 
and to understand which of them we must endeavor to 
remoye, and which of them we must learn to disregard. 
So far as the Association is concerned, we all can have 
but one interest, —to make ita working and efficient in- 
stitution on the basis of that theology which we all accept. 
It is our common propérty, and our common agent; and 
it would be a desecration of its purpose to make it the 
instrument of favoritism, an exponent of a party within a 
party. Looking to the great interests which we all have 
in common, it should strive for “ Liberty, Holiness, and 
Love,” —to use the motto of Henry Ware, Jr.,— and 
seek to draw our hearts together by greater activity in 
those noble philanthropic works which Divine Providence 
puts into our hands. It seemed to be the effect of the 
meeting referred to, to leave this impression on our minds. 
- Tt was a good meeting, a practically useful meeting, one of 
the best working meetings we have for a long while at- 
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: 

tended. The plan which it inaugurated — to use the word 
_of the day — promises to be eminently successful, and to 
be an efficient promoter of the interests of the, Association. 
It was understood that the District Agents would be invited 
to meet again some time prior to the Anniversary in May, 
to make report of what had been done. 
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Unitarian Society iN Cancurtra. 


Soon after Mr. Dall’s arrival in Calcutta, a Society was 
formed, which opened a correspondence with the American 
Unitarian Association. We now lay before our readers 
the first letter we have received from the President of that 
Society, Hodgson Pratt, Esq. 


‘To rue Rev. H. A. Mites, D. D., Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston,*U. S. A. 


‘© Dear Sir, — We the undersigned, residents of Calcutta, d2- 
sire to convey to the American Unitarian Association the deep 
interest we feel in the success of the mission which they have un- 
dertaken, by the deputation to this country of the Rev. Charles 
H. A. Dall; and the Association will learn from the accompany- 
ing resolutions that we hzve at on:e formed ourselves into a So- 
ciety for the purpose of active co-op ‘rati: n in this important work. 

“Tt will be satisfactory to the Association to learn, that we 
confidently believe, that, with God’s blessing, much may be 
achieved by a Unitarian Mission in India at the present time; 
and it seems desirable that we should communicate to the Asso- 
ciation the grounds upon which we entertain this opinion. 

“ By the efforts of the British Indian government, and, of late, 
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: 
by the efforts also of the Hindoos themselves, education in the 
English language and in the learning of Europe has been very 
widely diffused among the middle and upper classes at the’ 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and more 
especially so at Calcutta, where there are several hundreds of 
young men possessing a fair acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage and literature. Those most distinguished for their attain- 
ments are admitted, in yearly increasing numbers, to offices of 
trust and importance under government. ‘The gradual progress 
of these territories in wealth and civilization is opening out new 
sources of profitable occupation to al] classes; while there is, 
besides this, that deep, instinctive love of knowledge and intel- 
lectual inquiry which has ever been the distinguishing character- 
istic of the Hindoo race. These are powerful influences in ex- 
tending everywhere the desire for education. 

‘©The education, however, which is provided in the different 
schools and colleges, whether established by the government or by 
the natives, is without any religious element whatever; for the 
government are bound by former treaties with the Indian Powers 
to abstain from any interference with the religious opinions of the 
people, while the Native Schoo] Proprietors and Teachers have, 
for the most part, exchanged the old idolatry for philosophic 
scepticism. The only exception to this rule is to be found in the 
schools established by Christian missionaries; but these, in con- 
sequence of their being avowedly instruments of proselytism, are 
avoided by all except those who are too poor to pay anything for 
their education, that is, the humblest and least influential classes. 
> The result of this state of things upon the religious habits and be- 
lief of those who are educated has been entirely to destroy all at- 
- tachment to idolatry, while want of moral strength of purpose, and 
the inherent difficulties attaching to the doctrines placed before 
them by Trinitarians, have prevented them from embracing Chris- 
tianity. This has led to avowed scepticism and the absence of all 
religious belief in some, and in others to an ostensible profes- 
sion of the moral precepts found in the Veddnta, as a convenient 
- transition between Polytheism and Christianity. It must here be 
explained, that, while an avowal of belief in Christianity never fails 
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to bring excommunication and the destruction of all the ties of 
family and friendship as its immediate penalty, no such intolerance 
is shown towards the sceptic or the Vedantist; for the latter are 
willing to keep up the outward observances of idolatry, which 
the native Christian of course repudiates with disgust. . 

“* Dread of excommunication and the destruction of all family 
ties, dear as these are to a Hindoo, are not the only, nor perhaps 
the chief, cause which has interfered with the success of the Trini- 
tarian missionaries in their unwearied efforts to win over converts 
to Christianity. The doctrines of the Trinity and of Vicarious 
Atonement are great stumbling-blocks to the educated Hindoos, 
more so, probably, than to any other men; for their present intel- 
lectual condition is that of men rejoicing in the newly found asser- 
tion and exercise of the full right of reason, and in their conse- 
quent emancipation from the superstitions of Hindooism. There 
could not be astate of mind less favorable for the apprehension 
and acceptance of doctrines so closely resembling the prominent 
ideas of their ancient creed, incarnation and sacrifice, since to ac- 
cept them would appear like a return to superstition. 

“For these reasons, we believe that there is here a wide field 
for the declaration and promulgation of those purer and simpler 
views of Christianity which we hold, and we trust that, with Di- 
vine aid, the mission which the American Unitarian Association 
have now undertaken may be the means of bringing the religion 
of Christ to the understanding and the hearts of this acute and in- 
tellectual people. Most grateful are we, then, that this able work 
has been suggested to our American brethren, and we will make 
every effort in our power to co-operate in its accomplishment, 
encouraged as we are by the presence and the guidance of one 
who appears to be in every respect so well qualified for this sacred 
duty as our respected friend and brother, the Rev. Charles Dall. 

‘* With reference, however, to the extent of the pecuniary sup- 
port which is to be expected from Unitarians in India, we must 
vemind the Association that the number of persons professing 
those views is as yet but very small; and the main burden of 
supporting the mission must for the present devolve upon the 
Association. 
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**'The amount which has been assigned as Mr. Dall’s salary 
was evidently determined on without sufficient knowledge of the 
cost of living in India, and the great expenses of travelling. By 
the arrangements made before Mr. Dall’s departure, he has 
$ 600 a year for his own support and expenses. This is equiv- 
alent to a sum of 100 rupeesa month. This, we believe, is less 
than one third of the lowest sum received by any of the numerous 
missionaries residing in Calcutta, and would be insufficient even in 
the interior of the country, where the other American missionaries 
are always posted. In Calcutta, where the expenses of living are 
very much greater than in the interior, the amount in question is 
still more inadequate. * 

«* We are of opinion that a sum of 250 rupees a month should 
be allowed to Mr. Dall for his personal expenses, with a special 
allowance for travelling, whenever he may be required to visit 
Madras and other distant stations; and that not less than 100 
rupees a month should be provided for the expenses attendant 
upon the establishment of a school and place of worship. At 
present, we are unable to contribute more than 400 rupees a 
month towards these expenses, besides a small reserve fund of 
about 350 rupees. For the balance, we must look to your 
Association. 

“¢ Dear Sir, I remain yours faithfully, 
‘© Hopcson Pratt, 
On behalf of. the Unitarian Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India. 


“ Calcutta, July 8, 1855. 


‘«©P, S. In looking over the letter which I enclose, I see 
that I have omitted to explain a fact of some importance, which 
will doubtless attract your attention, and which, without explana- 
tion, would create some surprise. I allude to the absence of all 
mention of the Mohammedans, and, to the fact that exclusive refer- 
ence is made to the Hindoos. You will perhaps be surprised to 
hear that the Mohammedans do not in any degree share in the 
progressive, reforming spirit which has been so striking a fact in 
the case of the Hindoos during the last ge or thirty years. 
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The Mohammedans, though possessed of greater physical strength 

are now infinitely less active than the Hindoos; are sunk in sensual 
apathy and indifference, neglecting, with a few exceptions, their 
own literature and learned languages, while they regard with 
contempt the languages and sciences of the West. Thus, though 
the government schools are open to all, the Hindoos alone attend 
them (which they do in crowds), and as they alone qualify them- 
selves, they have a monopoly of the numerous offices which the 
government throws open to the native population. You will, of 
course, remember that the Hindoos vastly outnumber ei Mo- 
hammedans in this part of India. 

* T remajp, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


‘s Hopeson Pratt. 
‘© Calcutta, July 16, 1855.’’. 


‘¢ At a meeting of Unitarian Christians, held at No. 7 Mission 
Row, Calcutta, on the 8th July, 1855, the following resolutions 
were adopted, Hodgson Pratt, Esq., C. S., in the chair : — 

‘Ist. That this meeting views with deep interest the experi- 
ment which the American Unitarian Association has undertaken, 
of forming a. mission in India, with the twofold object of exhib- 
iting Christian truth to the native population in a simpler and 
more intelligible form than that presented by Trinitarian denom- 
inations, and of establishing a Unitarian church for such Chris- 
tians residing in India as desire a more liberal Christianity than 
that contained in the creeds of existing churches, (Proposed by 
Mr. Rhoades, and seconded by Mr. Whitney.) 

‘©2d. That, with a view to carry out this important work, the 
undersigned do now form themselves into a ‘ Unitarian Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in India,’ which shall corre- 
spond regularly with the American Unitarian Association on the 
subject of the mission, shall meet for the transaction of all busi- 
ness connected with the undertaking, and shall afford all neces- 
sary aid to the Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, or any other approved 
missionary whom the Association may send to this country. 
(Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Dalton.) 

‘3d. That an Executive Committee be formed, for the purpose 
of superintending all matters of detail connected with the general 
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objects of the Society, and to consist of the following members : 
R. Lewis, Esq., A. H. Rhoades, Jr., Esq., Samuel Smith, Esq., 
J. G. Whitney, Esq., George Whitney, Esq., James Dalton, Esq., 
Charles M. Rollins, Esq., Hodgson Pratt, Esq., and J. E. Park- 
man, Esq. (Proposed by Mr. Samuel Smith, seconded by Mr. 
Dalton.) 

“4th. That A. H. Rhoades, Jr., Esq., be appointed Honorary 
Secretary, and Richard Lewis, Esq., Treasurer to the Society for 
one year, — any vacancies occurring in these offices during that 
period to be filled by the Executive Committee. 

‘* 5th. That a general meeting of the Society take place half- 
yearly, to receive a report from} the Executive Committee on the 
operations of the preceding six months, with a view to the trans- 
mission of the same, when approved, to the American Unitarian 
Association, and to transact any other business which may be 
necessary. (Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Dalton.) 

‘‘6th. That, in addition to these half-yearly meetings, a general 
meeting shall be called at any time, upon the written requisition 
of any ten members of the Society, addressed to the Secre- 
tary. (Proposed by Mr. J. G. Whitney, seconded by Mr. G. 
Whitney.) 

‘7th. That five members shal] constitute a quorum at meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, and eleven at general meetings 
of the Society. (Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. 
Rhoades.) 

“8th. That the Secretary shall register the names of any per- 
sons who may prefer a written request to become members of the 
Society, such registry to constitute membership. (Proposed by 
Mr. Samuel Smith, seconded by Mr. Lewis.) 

‘¢ 9th. That a subscription be forthwith set on foot by the Execu- 
tive Committee, for the general purposes of the mission. (Pro- 
posed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. J. G. Whitney.) 

© 10th. That a copy of the above resolutions, together with a 
copy of the accompanying letter, be forwarded to the Executive 
Committee of the American Unitarian Association by the mail of 
the 18th instant. Eeereest by Mr. Samuel Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Dalton.) Bt x 

‘¢ 11th. That Mr. Hodgson Pratt be chosen President of the 
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Society. (Proposed by Mr. Samuel Smith, seconded by Mr. 
Lewis. 
ete “¢ Hopcson Pratt, Chairman.” 


To this communication the Secretary of the Association 
returned a reply, expressive of our great satisfaction in 
the steps which had been taken in Calcutta, and of our 
wish that by our united efforts something effectual may be 
done for the promotion of & pure Gospel in India. The 
suggestion in regard to Mr. Dall’s salary was subsequently 
acted upon by the Executive Committee, and their vote 
was communicated to our friends in Calcutta. 


Rev. Mr. Datt. 


Since the publication of the last Quarterly Journal, 
we have received three letters from Rev. Mr. Dall of 
Calcutta. Under date of August 8, 1855, he writes : — 


‘* Rev. H. A. Mites, D.D., Sec’y A. U. A., Boston, U. S. A. 

“Rey. and Dear Sir and Brother :— You have learned by let- 
ter from Hodgson Pratt, Esq., of the formation, in Calcutta, of a 
‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in India.’ This was 
accomplished within three weeks after my arrival here. The 
members of this Society constitute a congregation which meets 
regularly on Sundays for religious worship. We invite all who 
please to come and join with us, and how, after seven Sundays, 
some fifty persons are with us. We met first in a parlor, next in 
a warehouse, and have just now rented an eligible hall. Some 
Hindoos of education, and a few of the society of Ram Mohun 
Roy, attend, and also meet me during the week for conversation. — 
Of these native gentlemen, some contribute towards our expenses, 
many purchase our Unitarian books, end a few look earnestly 
toward Christianity. 

‘In presence of these facts, and especially the fact that a 
Unitarian Society is formed here, demanding the attention of a 
regular preacher and pastor, I ask further instructions from the 
Committee as to the course I am to pursue. I was charged first 
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tageously bestowed. As directed, I came first to Calcutta to 
examine thoroughly this ground. With the advice of Hodgson 
Pratt, Esq., to whom you referred me, and with earnest and gen- 
erous co-operation, I have succeeded in gathering a church. And 
now I find myself the minister of a slowly but steadily increasing 
congregation. Were the means in my hands sufficient to meet 
the expenses of travelling, as they are not, I should wish to pro- 
ceed ‘to Madras, Salem, and Secunderabad.’ But you perceive, 
dear Sir, that I am doubly prevented. The building up of the 
church here demands all that I have of time and strength, and 
more than I have at present, to meet necessary expenses. How 
this is, Mr. Pratt’s letter, as Chairman of our Executive Com- 
mittee, will fully explain. Calcutta, you are aware, is the 
metropolitan city of British India, —a ‘country as large as all 
Europe, Russia excepted, — while it is the capital of Bengal, a 
Presidency which contains thirty millions of people. We are here 
brought into contact with all the most influential Hindoos, and 
labor at a great vital centre. As it happens, the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have not a single mission- 
ary in all Bengal. There are 20,000 English in Bengal, and the 
American mercantile influence is on the increase. Within a year 
or two the English government has greatly enlarged the means 
of popular education in Bengal, whose people are anxious for 
nothing more than for a mastery of the English tongue. These, 
and other facts which could be mentioned, go to prove that God 
has opened to us a wide, rich field of Christian labor, radiating 
from Calcutta, to bless millions. Newspapers and periodicals, 
established here for many years, promise to give circulation to ar- 
ticles on Liberal Christianity. We look to the establishment of 
one or more schools in connection with our Unitarian mission, and 
an eminent native has offered to sustain one at his own single 
charge. The large supply of books you sent with me is likely 
to be all disposed of, and about one third of them are already 
sold. I received to-day a letter from the Rev. Wm. Roberts, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of one from you, enclosed ina letter from 
John Webb, Esq., Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
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Association, acknowledging also a letter from the Rev. C. T. 
Brooks. Mr. Roberts says: ‘I and my brethren here think it 
very needful and requisite that you should have a thorough survey 
of the ground here, and then to fix your habitation in such place 
where you may judge that you can better exert yourself, and be a 
more useful instrument in the hands of God for the purposes you 
have been appointed for.’ Considering the terms of my appoint- 
ment, which have doubtless reached him, this is a very reasonable 
appeal, while it is very clear that I ought not for a moment to 
leave my work in Calcutta. 

‘* Tt seems to me that another man should be sent out promptly 
to Madras, who, in the event of my falling ill, could repair to 
Calcutta, and serve the people here who have made such generous 
sacrifices, and exposed themselves to no little odium. Nothing 
should prevent our having a strong and well-sustained church in 
Calcutta. Ina very few years it would take care of itself; and 
in a few more, of other infant churches in its neighborhood, 
Never was there a clearer call to us to show what value we set 
upon the Christianity in its simplicity which God has given us to 
preach. If mercy be twice blessed, then the American Unitarian 
body is to be blest, multiplied, and united by a mission like this. 
Let us give the waters of life to India as our bounden duty, and, 
ere we know it, we shall be watered ourselves. May God in his 
mercy hear your intercessions and ours. 

‘* Your brother in the Gospel, 
“ OC. Hook, Dart. 

**P.S. Rev. Mr. Roberts reports, in his three schools, 155 
pupils, of whom he calls 90 Heathens, 11 Mahometans, 39 
Roman Catholics, 7 Trinitarians, and 8 Unitarians. He has no 
Sunday School, and of his 155 pupils in three schools, only 14 or 
15 have any acquaintance with the English tongue. 

‘* Please remember me to Br. Tanner of the Ojibway mission. 
Tell Rev. Br. C. T. Brooks I am waiting anxiously for his prom- 
ised journal. Send me three or four copies of Rev. S. Osgood’s 
Hearthstone in the next ship; also a few of Furness’s and 
Brooks’s Prayers. 

** Yours ever truly, 
“C..H. A. Dau.” 
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August 22d, he says : — 

**T know you will be rejoicing ere this comes to hand, in view of 
the unexpectedly rich opening which God has given us here in 
Calcutta. Nothing but the working of his Holy Spirit will 
account for what my eyes, and the eyes of more than fifty friends 
of a true Christianity, have gladly beheld in this city. Before 
leaving home, I was confident that a great work awaited us here, 
sand now, after a little more than two months’ labor, I find it more 
than true. That for which lam most grateful is the welcome 
given to our mission by the native mind. It is yet premature to 
form very broad conclusions, but we ought to thank God for the 
early promise of this work. We established this mission chiefly 
for the heathen, not for those who have been educated in a Chris- 
tian community, and have migrated for the purposes of business. 
They doubtless can have a Unitarian church if they desire to sup- 
port one, but our work is for the long-degraded victims of the 
worship of false gods. No wonder that this people of one hun- 
dred*and fifty millions of souls are deeply sunk in ignorance, ° 
intemperance, and licentiousness. ~-They have not one single tem- 
ple erected to any of the virtues, not one to the only true God. 
Those who daily frequent my rooms in search of truth declare 
that self-denial, and the command laid upon the strong to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, are altogether peculiar to Christianity. 
We American Unitarian Christians are sought and found of the 
Gentiles, and we shall gain our brothers by kindness erelong, if 
we are fruitful.” 


Mr. Dall then proceeds to give the names of more than 
twenty persons, natives of India, men of intelligence, and 
some of them of high station, with whom he has commu- 
nication, and who, weary of their heathen mythologies, 
are disposed to listen to the instructions of the Gospel as 
offered by our missionary. He:adds : — 

‘‘ Reading these names of men already interested in our views 
of Christianity, can you doubt that God calls us to work here? 
I do not dare to rely on all whose names are here given as men 
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whose interest will be abiding. It may continue, and it may not. 
Another two months may see the list doubled.” 


Under date of September 8th, Mr. Dall again writes as 
follows : — 


‘«‘ The present has been an important week for missions in Ben- 
gal. Ihave had the privilege of being a listener at the ‘ First 
General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries of all” 
Denominations.’ Its deliberations have occupied four days. 
Most of the papers read and speeches made have proved very 
interesting and instructive. Ihave listened to the experience of, 
and been able to converse with, native gray-haired preachers, who 
were the companions of Judson and Coleman, and other pioneers 
of American missions in the East. About half of the fifty mis- 
sionaries present were of the city of Calcutta, with whom I had 
already conversed, in visiting their schools and institutions. Per- 
haps a majority of them belonged to the Free Church of Scotland. 
I gave to the members a few copies of Dr. Channing’s Baltimore 
Sermon.” 


We present the following letter entire : — 


; “* Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1855. 
“Rev. Dr. Mites, Sec’y A. U. A. 

** Dear Sir and Brother: — When I recall the expectations with 
which I entered the Hooghly, three months ago, and consider how 
much God has wrought for us in this short period, I am filled with 
joy, and with shame, — joy, that we have at last done something, 
shame, that we have not done more, and done it three years 
ago. We have wickedly neglected India. Instead of directly 
following up the magnificent opening afforded to the Rev. Wm. 
Allen in 1827, we have kept aloof until it is now 1855, a period 
of twenty-eight years. Ram Mohun Roy, comparatively poor as 
he then was, subscribed 5,000 rupees (of the 45,000 given) to es- 
tablish Christian Unitarianism ; and timely exertion on our part 
might have made the whole movement Christian, which, by rea- 
son of our want of zeal, or faith, or chairity, has resulted in the 
establishment of twelve (and I know not how many more) 
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Vedantic shabbas, or deistical churches, which, with their news- 
papers and periodicals, now ably oppose the missionaries of Cal- 
vinistic or Evangelital Christianity. Iam visiting these shabbas 
as I have ®pportunity and guidance. I sometimes arrive an hour 
before their regular services, and, standing or sitting in their 
midst, am plied with questions about the New Testament, the 
Divine mission of Christ, his miracles, &c., in a way that lam 
happy to say partakes far more of earnest inquiry than of mere 
scepticism. From among these Vedantic disciples I have already 
a smal] Bible class, who meet at my room, and devote the Sunday 
afternoon to a serious examination of the things that Jesus said 
and did. There are some of those young men, generally aged 
from 18 to 25, of whom my faithful helper, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
has told you. As he says, there are ‘hundreds’ in and about 
Calcutta, belonging to idolatrous families, though reading English 
as readily as ourselves ; men who feel only disgust for the every- 
where prevalent idolatry, whose present refuge is in natural relig- 
ion, as taught by Paley and Butler, and who stretch out their 
hands to us Unitarian Christians as to the help of Heaven. 

*< The Rev. Mr. Adam, as you know, left his Society in 1828, 
before the expiration of a year from its commencement. I am 
told that it was in a condition of singular promise. Several lead- 
ing mén in the government of India then favored the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian church here, and openly lent it countenance 
and:support. Out of what English people call ‘the middling 
classes’ there were also devoted disciples, one family of whom 
remains to this day, and, constant in attendance to our Sunday 
services, is seldom represented by less than five members, three of 
whom, a mother and two daughters, are singers in our humble 
choir. 
 « T remember that, just on the eve of my départure for India, 
one of the Sub-Committee at your side advised me to try and fix 
a definite institution at some impertant point, if it were but a 
small native school; and to do this in preference to itinerat- 
ing from place to place, since nothing would cheer the hearts of 
those at home who believe in missions, like our gaining some such 
definite foothold in heathen India. From inquiries made in Bos- 
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ton, I had scarcely a hope of finding still alive a single member of 
the Caleutta church of 1827. I was told that they were al] dead, 
and that all those who survived the climate were usually com- 
pelled to leave India after a few years, and come honfe invalids, 
“to linger awhile and die among their friends.’ I knew no better 
then ; but in that persuasion was made strong in Christ’s love to 
leave father and mother, brothers and sisters, wife and children, 
and risk my life in a cause worth more than-life. I talked at my. 
home of ‘teaching a school, as the consummation of my hopes, 
by which I meant to Christianize a few young hearts, by years 
of toil, if life was spared so long. Now I have a school, of 
which I shall speak presently. I am preaching regularly in an 
eligible hall, to a deeply attentive though not numerous church. 
Instead of devoting the whole of the first year, as they say most 
missionaries do and must do, to the study of Bengalee (a lan- 
guage too difficult to preach in until after half a dozen years’ ac- 
quaintance with it), 1am surrounded with an increasing number 
of seekers of truth, — Hindoos who talk and read and write Eng- 
lish well, most of whom borrow or purchase Channing, Ware, 
Greenwood, Burnap, Clarke, Bartol, or Eliot, from time to time, 
and uniformly, thus far, speak gratefully of the benefit received. 
Hardly a day passes that does not bring native inquirers to my 
room, asking for that Christianity which knows but one God. 
‘Since I last wrote you, two Sundays have passed, and 
on each we have used, with happy effect, a new ‘ Manual of 
Prayer and Praise,’ a liturgy printed for us, as a gift, by the 
Hur. Karu Press, — the same press, and the same editor, that 
aided Mr. Adam in 1827-28. ‘The preparation and correction of 
this ‘Manual’ has made a considerable demand upon my time of 
late, and I trust not in vain. Partly selected from Boston and 
London liturgies, the work, in part, was freshly prepared out of 
the Scriptures. Ido not get as much time as I should like to 
devote to the native languages, but fortunately I am not in press- 
ing need of them. The Bengalee is the language of missionary 
service, in preaching about the country, while every new comer 
must have a conversational acquaintance with the Hindostanee, for 
the common uses of life. Iam studying both of these. One of 
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the most interesting members of my Bible class is my instructor 
in Bengalee; his name is Prosutun Sen. I meet him every 
morning, on duty, at the Industrial Art School, of which he is . 
the accomptant, or Sirear. In leaving the city for the interior, 
Mr. Pratt moved the committee of this school to appoint me its 
~ Secretary in his stead, and I willingly accepted the duty of 
actively inspecting an institution of a so manifestly practical 
benevolence, and which also brings me into daily contact with 
70 to 100 young men, several of whom are already asking after 
Jesus of Nazareth. Thus, with very little qualification of the 
statement, I am providentially enabled to say that I have a native 
school, and a very important one, in charge. 

*‘ With these now enumerated engagements, to say nothing of 
others, you see how busy I must needs be. In fact, it is with 
difficulty that I find time for my journal and correspondence. But 
for the gift of a horse and gharry, from the Committee of our 
church, I could not possibly fulfil my engagements. As to 
health, I am happy to say that I never enjoyed better. India, 
as I am told, is specially favorable to ‘total abstinence’ men; 
and I find it so, thus far, with God’s blessing. 

‘J wish I had time and space here to tell you of an extremely 
interesting visit we are enjoying this week, from a young Eng- 
lishman (a friend of our friend Rev. R. Lant Carpenter), a provi- 
dential deputation from the First Unitarian Church in Australia, 
the Rev. Mr. Davidson’s, the erection of whose place of worship 
has cost the brethren there £20,000. Mr. Palfreyman, the gen- 
tleman to whom I refer, comes here as supercargo on an English 
brig. He has been organist to the church in Melbourne, just 
mentioned. He reports a second Unitarian church in Sydney, 
- the present capital ; a third in Adelaide, and materials for a fourth 
| in Geelong, half way between Melbourne and Portland Bay. Mr. 
Palfreyman presented himself at our services, ast Sunday, and, 
~ as soon as known, was warmly greeted by us all. He returns in 
Facwesk, carrying a few books, — Eliot, Burnap, Miles, Clarke, 
and others, —as a gift from us to his pastor’s library, of works 
which, he thinks, will be new to the brethren there. Ships pass 
between Calcutta and Melbourne as often as once a month, and 
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we hope thus to keep the two societies in sympathy with each 
other. The distance, you know, is three or four thousand miles. 
Pe ee Would to God we might have at least one good Society 
at the Sandwich Islands; one at Liberia, on the West Afri- 
can coast; and one at Natal, or thereabout, in South Africa, 
where the American Board have nearly twenty stations already, 
and where the English bear sway, as they do here in India. If 
we could but accept thus, or begin to accept, the glorious invita- 
tions of the Father of us all; if we could but move, in this way, 
towards a fulfilment of the commands of Christ our Lord, and so, 
in due time, girdle the earth with his Gospel,—then would our 
light rise in obscurity, and our darkness be as the noonday : — 
then should we be like a watered garden and be restorers of paths 
toidwell in... 0. . O my God, hasten that day! 

‘* In the prayer that our churches may catch the spirit of Isaiah, 
and go forth, with Jesus Christ, to seek and to save the lost, I 
remain yours, dear brethren, in faith and hope, 

’ [CGA Dans 


Rev. Mr. Norte. 


The seven letters that have been received from Rey. 
Mr. Nute, since those referred to in a previous number, re- 
late chiefly to details concerning the erection of his church. 
A few extracts will give our readers some idea of the diffi- 
culties he has had to contend with, and of the spirit with 


which they have been met. Under date of September 9, 
he writes : — 


‘*'The manifestations of interest in our proposed house of 
worship are more and more encouraging. Several have spoken 
to me during the last week, expressing their interest, and their 
purpose to contribute towards it, and to attend our services. One 
young man with whom I had before a slight acquaintance, and 
with whose appearance I was much pleased, told me that he was 
a member of a church in the Christian Connection in Ohio, that 
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his home was near Antioch, where he has a scholarship. He has 
given up his plan of studying there, desires to unite in forming a 
church under my care, and will co-operate with us in the erection 
of the building. Another, a carpenter, said he did not consider 
himself a religious man, but he wanted to see a church there, and 
that at once ; and he would give fifty dollars in cash, and as much 
more in labor on the building. The committee are circulating 
subscription papers for funds to build a church in connection with 
the American Unitarian Association, or towards the support of 
public worship and preaching in accordance with the principles of 
Liberal or Unitarian Christianity. The country looks charmingly 
at this season; the grass in many places is above my shoulders, 
waving in the breeze Fields of ten to fifty acres are covered with 
haycocks, or the great square stacks built on three sides of a 
square to serve as a kind of barn. The hay is of an excellent 
quality, say the farmers, and it makes thoroughly, under this 
scorching sun, in asingle day. It is cut and raked up altogether 
by machines, which make a pleasant music to my ears, reminding 
me of New England industry and thrift. The mowing-machines 
are owned and run altogether by men from New England or Ohio. 
Give us more of these men, and they will make a free and prosper- 
ous State, in spite of all the iniquity that has striven hard against 
Tt +o 


September 30, Mr. Nute writes : — 


«6 Yours, with definite propositions concerning the church, is 
just received, and I hasten to reply. ‘The arrangement is just 
what I have thought of as the best. I wish the sum you propose 
to raise in New England had been larger, but, with the eight or 
ten hundred dollars we shall raise here, we shall try to erect a 
comfortable little chapel. We cannot be about the building too 
soon. The weather, it is likely, will soon interrupt our out-of- 
door gatherings. So far, we have been favored with a succession 
of beautiful Sunday evenings. It has sometimes rained and blown 
a gale until within a few hours of the time for our meeting, but 
never to prevent the meeting but once. To-morrow we are to 
change the hour from sunset to half past three. The evenings 
VOL. III. NO. IL 25 
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are now quite chilly and damp. But I fear the people cannot. be 
gathered in the open air at any other hour in such numbers. 
Then at the earlier hour other meetings will be held. I am to 
take a long ride in the morning to meet a small congregation on 
the other side of the Wakareusa, if I can ford the river without a 
guide. Other promises of help towards our church are daily re- 
ceived. Everything shall be done in the name of the A. U. A., 
deeds, contracts, &c., so there will be no question but what the 
building and the land will be secured to the Association. No 
objection ‘will be made to this arrangement. We shall imme- 
diately publish for proposals. We shall contract at once for logs 
to be hauled to the saw-mill. The bare walls will cost about one 
thousand dollars. We shall try to have bonds given for deeds of 
the land; if possible, the deeds themselves. I find myself nearly 
down sick, owing, I suppose, to exposure to the damp night-air, 
riding horseback to and from town. I hope we shall have a habit- 
able dwelling there soon. It is my plan to leave my house with- 
out any partition until the church is ready for occupation, and as 
soon as it is covered in we shall hold our meetings in it.” 


Under date of October 22, he writes : — 


“¢ The lot is surveyed, the stakes are set up for excavation, and 
the contract is about closed for that part of the work. The shin- 
gles are in preparation, of which thirty thousand will be needed. 
To-morrow I must go about ten miles to see about some timber for 
the floor-sills and rafters, and then in another direction nearly as 
far to try at another saw-mill to engage flooring. The trouble of 
buflding here is greater than people at the East can well under- 
stand. Everybody is engaged and driven in their own work, in 
preparation for the winter. The saw-mills are pressed with orders. 
If the season should be as favorable for building as it was last 
year, we may see our walls up and covered before the Ist of Jan- 
uary. I fear this will not be. 

** You will hear much of the excitement here prevailing in re- 
gard to the prospects of freedom in this Territory. Our hopes are 
growing brighter. The number of those opposed to slavery is 
larger than we dared to expect, and it includes some slaveholders 
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themselves. Yesterday I heard one man, a slaveholder from 
Virginia, declare with great solemnity that he should oppose all 
efforts to establish slavery. ‘ Negro slavery,’ said he, ‘ has been 
a misfortune bad enough to me. I will not permit, so far as my 
influence goes, its extension.’ How much we need the words of 
Christ to still the tempest of human passion, and enable men to 
suffer with patience, and without the sacrifice of kindly feelings 
towards any, — to suffer and do courageously for the right, trusting 
in God, in whose omnipotence there is a sure victory at last for 
the right.”’ 


Mr. Nute again writes, October 27: — 


‘Tt is my constant desire and prayer to do something for the 
eredit of our religious character, to make our body felt at this 
distant outpost as a spiritual power, under the great Head of the 
Church, for the regeneration of the world. I am oppressed at 
times by a sense of the magnitude of my undertaking. Such are 
my feelings, as I read the words of encouragement and commen- 
dation which reach me by almost every mail from friends at the 
East. It would be pleasant to feel that I had done anything to 
merit the praise. But as yet my work is all prospective. I thank 
God for the fair prospect, and take heart while I trust that my 
sufficiency for the work may be of Him. It is a glorious oppor- 
tunity that is given me. I rejoice with trembling before it, and 
need the assurance which you and others are giving me of the 
sympathies and fervent prayers of a large company in our house- 
hold of faith. 

*¢ Workmen have commenced on the church, literally breaking 
ground for the foundations. The masons will be ready to begin 
their work in about ten days. Part of the lumber is bought and 
paid for by money which I advanced from that just received from 
you. If the present mild weather should continue for a few 
weeks longer, we hope to get one of the basement rooms ready 
for use this winter. At present we have no room in which to 
meet. Here I am reminded of what I must urge on your consid- 
eration. Great allowance must be made by you all at the East 
for the engrossment of every man here in geiting a house, en- 
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closing land, and other engagements absolutely necessary for a 
home merely decent and comfortable. Everybody is in the same 
necessity at once, and cannot therefore get neighbors, though ever 
so well disposed, to render help. Add to all, every one is in 
want of funds, finding many unexpected expenses in moving hither 
and making anew home. The men of substance are just now 
least’ able to contribute either of their time or money, and there 
are many deeply interested who will be utterly unable to do any- 
thing for our cause for some weeks, if not months to come, who 
yet will ultimately become liberal supporters of our worship.”’ 


Under date of November 4, Mr. Nute writes : — 


‘Tt is getting to be a habit with me to write you once a week, 
so that I may keep on after I am all run out, and have nothing left 
to say. Last evening your kind word of the 18th instant was 
received, and a long epistle from Mr. Whitman, with report of 
progress and prospects. He informs me that he is to superintend 
the building, and will be here in the course of two or three weeks 
from this, at which I greatly rejoice. The perplexity and labor 
of getting up such a building is too much for your missionary to 
undertake. I could spend all my time about it profitably. Every- 
body is head and ears in business of their own, and there is a gen- 
eral scramble for building materials, workmen, &c. The exca- 
vation is nearly, if not quite, finished, and will cost from $100 
to $120. I°made the best bargain I could, viz. 35 cents per 
cubic yard, and the pay must come as soon as the work is done. 
I will advance it from the $400 you sent me. I advanced $75 to 
the lessee of one of the saw-mills, for which he signed a contract 
to get out 3,000 feet of best black-walnut lumber, and all the floor- 
joists, viz. 300, 12 feet Jong, 10 X 12in. But in order to get 
this contract fulfilled, it will be necessary that some one should be 
at the mill every day, and most of the fime. It is a lamentable state 
of things, but so it is. My house in town yet awaits the boards 
for roof and flooring, though I had the promise of two men three 
months ago that it should be sawed out in one week, and then 
renewed from week to week down to the present time. Men go 
in with great logs, and watch their chance to get them rolled to . 
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the mill. Do you understand logging? not political Jog-rolling, 
but the management of logs that weigh from 500 pounds to a 
ton, — yes, 3tons. I have worked at it some here. I had a log 
of oak 18 feet long, 3 feet in diameter at the but, hauled to the 
mill to be sawed into joists for my floors, and for rafters ; the saw- 
ing was promised to be done in two days, but there it laid for a 
week ; then I was told, if 1 would get it rolled into a certain place, 
*it should be sawéd to-morrow.’ This I did, with the aid of two 
yoke of oxen, and there it lay another week. Then it must be 
hauled a little ahead; that done, several larger logs were placed 
on the top of it, and ‘ they must be sawed before we can get at 
it’; and so three weeks more. After at least ten visits to the 
mill, two miles distant, and at least one day’s work there, the 
log was sawed ; and then I was obliged to team it myself, and 
lay down the joists and lay up the rafters, or they might not 
have been done to this time. . . . 

“Tt is Sunday. We are having a cold, driving rain-storm. 
The water comes in on the side toward the wind, and runs across 
the floor until it finds a crack through which to reach the ground. 
It runs down the rusty stove-pipe, which is stuck out of the roof, 
and across the stove, to swellthe currents on the floor. The walls 
crack and tremble in the wind, as though the house had caught the 
prevailing disorder and was having a ‘ right smart chance of the 
shakes.’ The canvas with which part of the roof-is covered 
flaps and snaps as though determined and desperate to get away 
and leave us entirely open to the storm. I have been at work for 
hours filling the huge openings under the roof and around windows 
and door with all the spare garments, rags, &c. that can be mus- 
tered for the purpose. A few days’ work would put us in a state 
of tolerable security against the cold and wet ; but a few hours in 
each week is all that I have been able to bestow upon the work 
for some time. The sickness yet prevails. “Whole families are 
down together. Fever and ague, with bilious and typhoid fevers ; 
but the fatality has been less of late than it was for the two or 
three months previous.....-.- 

“‘ The violence of the storm put a stop to my writing for the 
rest of the day; canvas roof blew off, water came in in torrents, 
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wood all wet, and but a dry corner in the house to retreat to. 
It is now late in the evening, and the storm has abated. It wasa 
regular tornado for five or six hours, and the wind is higher now 
than I seldom have seen it in Massachusetts. Nothing is done 
by halyesi here. But ‘whatsoever you do, do it with all your 
might,’ is the order of the weather. I desire and pray to have 
grace to act on the same order in the great work for which I 
have come out into this wilderness. Help me in this prayer. 
*¢ Yours fraternally, 
‘*. Nute.’’ 

In concluding these extracts from Mr. Nute’s letters, 
it may be added, that these representations of the extent 
to which every man in Lawrence is necessarily engrossed 
with his own personal necessities led the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association to secure a superintendent of the 
erection of the church. A wide circle of our friends in 
New England have become acquainted with Mr. E. B. 
Whitman, and have seen the good sense, practical skill, 
and high character which he has brought to the work of 
raising funds for the Kanzas church. As Mr. Whitman 
proposed to pass the winter in Lawrence, and his other 
engagements admitted of his giving his own personal at- 
tention to the erection of the church, the Committee 
deemed themselves fortunate in securing his’services for 
this*end. For a small remuneration, Mr. Whitman is to 
act as the agent of the Association, conferring with the 
Trustees of the Society, making contracts, overseeing 
the work, satisfying himself that it is done in an econom-. 
ical and thorough manner, and effecting payments, — thus 
relieving Mr. Nute froma pressure of out-of-door engage- 
ments, and securing a watchful and thorough execution of 
our plans. This step was believed to be one of great im- 
portance. We doubt not our friends in Kanzas will regard 
it as another proof of our interest in their condition, while 
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it gives a security to those who have contributed money 
in New England that their charities will not be injudiciously 
appropriated. 


Rev. Peter Betcu. 


From our faithful and devoted colporteur in Ohio, who 
gives the whole of his time to our service, and who has 
been instructed, mot merely to sell books, but, in visiting 
from house to house, to supply gratuitously copies of the 
Scriptures, and offer religious instruction, we have received 
letters since the last Quarterly Journal, from which we shall 
quote a few lines : — 


“I think the prospect is fair that I shall sell more books during 
this year than I have ever before sold in two years. The three 
boxes of books you forwarded to me came safely to hand. But 
as I had no place where to put them, I have got an old railroad 
car fitted up for a book-room. Up to this date (October 13) I 
have sold seventy-eight sets of Channing’s Complete Works, and 
twenty-two sets of his Memoirs, besides many other books.’’ 


Having received a letter from a gentleman in Ohio de- 
siring that some of our books might be sent to him, the 
Secretary of the Association, after supplying the books as 
desired, wrote to Mr. Betch, asking him to call upon this 
gentleman in case he should visit the neighborhood, to 
converse with the inquirer after truth, and supply him 
with other works. Mr. Betch writes back as follows : — 


“‘ Tam well acquainted with the man to whom you direct me, 
and I shall most gladly seek an interview with him. He is a 
merchant, and some six or seven years ago I succeeded in selling 
him a set of Dr. Channing’s Works; but I had to take part store- 
pay, or the bargain would not have been made. He only wanted 
to read the Treatise on Slavery. At that time he was a member 
of the Close-Communion Baptists, and a strong Trinitarian. About 
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a year after, I called on him again, when he bought several Uni- 
tarian books of me, but I was not asked to take store-pay. He 
paid me all in money, without asking me to take less, and helped 
me to sell six or seven sets of Channing’s Works besides. Now. 
it seems he is in correspondence with you. 

‘* A few days ago I called on a physician in a certain village, 
to whom some time before I had sold a set of Channing’s Works. 
He said: ‘I am glad you have come with more of those books. 
I want another copy for a friend who has been an infidel, but 
having read a portion of Channing, earnestly longs to own a copy 
himself.’ 

‘¢ Three weeks ago I stayed all night with aman to whom I 
had sold Channing’s Works at some previous time. This man 
had been an admirer of Tom Paine, and other infidel writings. 
He told me he thought Channing’s Evidences of Christianity the 
best work on that subject he had ever‘read, and he helped me 
sell two sets of Channing’s Works, and two of the Memoirs, 
among his neighbors. 

‘You see from these few cases, taken from many which I 
could send you, that our books not only convert men from false 
views of the Gospel, but they give a stable faith to unbelievers; 
and to those who deny Jesus and wander in darkness they give 
light, convincing them that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 

‘** Please send me at once one hundred sets of Channing’s 
Works and Memoirs; and believe me your friend and servant in 
the Lord.” 


Rev. Witiiam Roserts. 


We have received a letter from Rev. Mr. Roberts, dated 
Madras, September 14, 1855. In this he returns grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the American Unitarian Association for 
the donation of two hundred dollars in aid of his humble 
but devoted missionary labors. The money, forwarded 
through the care of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, had been received. Mr. Roberts had also 
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“received a letter from Mr. Dall at Calcutta, announcing 
his inability to visit Madras, in consequence of the press- 
ing demand for his services in the former place. Great 
regret is expressed by Mr. Roberts that his eyes are 
not at once to see an American missionary, and he pleads 
that another man may be sent out by our Association, 
who, making his head-quarters at Madras, shall have the 
care of half a dozen small congregations of Unitarian 
Christians within a few miles of that city. By a reference 
to the “ Meetings of the Executive Committee,” in this 
Journal, it will be seen that a vote was passed, October 15, 
establishing a second missionary station in India ; but the 
Committee on Missions, to whom this subject was referred, 
have not yet succeeded in procuring the services of a 
second missionary to that land. 
Mr. Roberts asks for aid in printing a Tamil Spelling- 
Book, which he has compiled and arranged from the writings 
of his father. It contains, he says, “ reading lessons, Scrip- 
ture histories, catechism hymns, multiplication table, &c. 
I have written about this to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The number of pupils at present who would 
use this bodk is one hundred and fifty.” Mr. Roberts is in 
part supported by our friends in England, who give him a 
small salary of about three hundred dollars per annum, and 
he hopes we may be able to add something to this scanty 
_ allowance. It has given us sincere pleasure to receive this 

communication from Madras. The Secretary was direcied 
to reply to it, expressing the fraternal affection of the 
Committee, and to assure our brethren that we should 
make immediate inquiries with reference to supplying the 
wants which he felt. , Perhaps, by the co-operation of the 
British and Foreign Association, we may be able to send 
out a new laborer to India, who may be the bearer of 


tokens of our regard. © , 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The British Essayists; with Prefaces, Historical and Biograph- 
ical. Vols. I.-IV., containing The Tatler. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1855. 


Ir is the design of the publishers to have these volumes fol- 
lowed by others, containing the Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, 
Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, Mirror, Lounger, Observ- 
er, and Looker-On. This comprises the entire series of remark- 
able papers which were first published in the beginning of the 
last century, and constitute the most genial and instructive por- 
tions of English literature. They will number thirty-eight vol- 
umes, very neatly bound, illustrated with steel engravings; they 
will be of a size the most convenient for use, and uniform with 
the edition of the British Poets, published by the same house. 

We happen to have some knowledge of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in obtaining good editions of these Essays for public or 
private libraries. Of the Spectator, for example, the only edition 
usually found in bookstores is a heavy, awkward octavo; and 
not even the great attraction of the work can induce a reader 
to hold it in his hands beyond a single paper. Within a few 
months we heard a gentleman, distinguished in literary walks, 
express his regret that a generation was now growing up almost 
entirely ignorant of the classics of our language. ‘* How many 
young persons,”’ said he, ‘‘now read Addison, Steele, and 
Goldsmith? These standard writers are pushed aside for many 
ephemeral and mawkish productions of the present day, to the 
detriment of the public taste, and the corruption of the English 
tongue.”” We are sure that thousands, beside our friend, will. 
welcome this attempt to introduce these authors anew into our 
parlors. Their pictures of pure and quiet life, their sly humor, 
their genial wisdom, their generous and liberal spirit, may give a 
benediction to Gountless family circles. By placing in the hands 
_ of the young the best models of:English composition, they may 
do much to bring back a simple and idiomatic style of writing. 
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A. paragraph from Addison, contrasted with a paragraph from the 
last essay of one of our popular writers, will show what long 
words, and odd turns of expression, and involved mystifications of 
a commonplace thought, are now in vogue. -No modern author, 
we believe, has imitated so successfully as Washington Irving the 
colloquial ease, the simplicity of diction, the admirable choice of 
words, always exactly pat to the subject, of these elder writers ; 
and the publication of these volumes may lead others to follow the 
well-known advice, which we are sure he has followed, —‘‘ Giye 
your days and nights to Addison.”’ The publishers are rendering 
an invaluable service te the cause of good letters. 


Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence. Edited by his Son, Wittiam R. Lawrence, M. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


A coop man’s life is to be prolonged, and his influence per- 
petuated, by this splendid volume ; nor did the tens of thousands 
he every year bestowed in charity approach in value the high 
aims and generous aspirations which this book will silently kindle 
in an uncounted multitude of minds. Amos Lawrence’s benefi- 
cent action is wider to-day than it was in the best period of his 
life. Who can measure its worth, as furnishing an exhibition of 
Christian character around which believers of all names may gather 
to pay their homage, while they feel that, though they may dis- 
pute ever so much about creeds and dogmas, here is Christian 
principle which no man can question, here is a Jove for the Lord 
Jesus Christ which no one ean doubt. Few facts have of late 
been more gratifying than the purchase of copies of this work, by 
the heads of mercantile houses, in order to supply every young 
man in their employ. Would that it were placed in the library of 
every young man in the land, —a voice pleading with him fora 
pure life, faithfulness in business, and a consecration of all on the 
’ altar of human good. We hope that, in due time, the life of the 
brother, who has since‘ followed him in his departure, will be 
given, in the same rich style, to.the public. They were unlike 
in their tastes and ways of action. One delighted in daily acts of 
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miniature kindness ; the other sought to be useful by a few bold 
strokes, and on a Jarge scale. The course of the former, perhaps, 
makes a stronger appeal to present sympathies and sensibilities ; 
but a hundred years hence it will not be doubted that the latter 
made far the larger contribution to the common good. ‘Thanking 
God for both of these eminent and shining examples of Christian 
faithfulness, we hope that the lives of both will be spread wide 
before the whole community, teaching young men the true path 
of success, and teaching rich men the right use of wealth. 


. 


A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of the 
English Language; with, 1. Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names; 2. Pronunciation of Scripture Proper 
Names; 3. Common Christian Names, with their Signification ; 
4. Pronunciation of Modern Geographical Names ; 5. Abbrevia- 
tions used in Writing and Printing ; 6. Phrases and Quotations 
in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish; 7. The Principal 
Deities and Heroes in Greek and Roman Fabulous History. 
By Josepn E. Worcester, LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan, 
& Brown. 1855. 


We have copied in full this long title-page, that it might be 
seen how much this book contains. Yet it is in a convenient 
octavo form, of only five hundred and sixty pages, and is called 
an Academic Edition. Beyond all comparison it is the most useful 
Dictionary for academic use with which we are acquainted. It 
brings together information that can nowhere else be found, except 
by consulting half a dozen heavy volumes. A feature of the 
book, which makes it peculiarly valuable to every literary man, is 
the admirable incorporation into the Dictionary of the principal 
contents, of such a work as Crabb’s Synonymes. The collection 
of phrases and quotations from foreign languages is unusually 
full, andis the best we have ever seen. The well-known pains- 
taking accuracy of the author insures thoroughness on every 
page, and the paper and binding show that the work is got up for 
use. We regard it as an invaluable help, and believe it will soon 
be the dictionary in all our higher schools. 
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Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice. By 
James Jacxson, M.D., LL.D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
&Co. 1855. 


We need not say that this book will be eagerly sought by all 
medical students, who will count it a rare privilege to enjoy the 
instruction of one who has had the Jong experience, the success- 
ful practice, the high character, and honored position, of the 
author. It is more to our purpose to add, that few books will 
afford more pleasure or profit to the general reader, who will find 
himself drawn on page after page, till he has read every word, 
admiring alike the close observation, the rare caution, the broad 
wisdom, the benevolent temper, and reverent spirit of this Nestor 
of physicians. There are many in other professions who might 
profit by the erperiment which he and his friend, Dr. J. C. 
Warren, tried, an account of which is so pleasantly narrated in 
the Dedication. A dozen pages of the Introduction, in which 
the medical art is compared to the art of navigation, constitute a 
preservative against quackery which may be recommended to 
some clerical readers. The book abounds with practical sugges- 
tions of the greatest importance to every man of sedentary habits, 
and to every head of a family. 


Sermons: chiefly Occasional. By Cuarues Lowetn, Senior 
Minister of the West Church, Boston. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1855. 


Tus second volume of Dr. Lowell’s sermons gathers up those 
occasional discourses which were printed during his ministry, the 
larger part having been delivered at ordinations. In this form 

they will be valued in many places where they were first heard, 
and those who remember their earnest spirit, their practical aim, 
and their large-hearted charity, will be glad to possess them in so 
fair a volume. An engraving of their venerated author sets before 
us the striking features and piercing eye which always arrested 

_ attention, and helps us to recall the tones of a voice whose im- 
pressive power was rarely equalled. : 

FOL. Di. NO.rat: i 80 pi 
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In a note to one of his occasional sermons, Dr. Lowell relates 
an instructive anecdote, which we repeat in his own words: — 

“‘Though the ministers of Boston stood aloof from Dr. May- 
hew [the second pastor of the West Church, who died July 9, 
1766], yet I have been told they did not neglect him in his sick- 
ness, and had a day of fasting and prayer for his recovery. It is 
said that Dr. Sewall [of the Old South Church] was requested, 
when he visited him, to question him on the subject of the Trin- 
ity, which he was supposed to disbelieve ; but that he found him 
in such a happy frame of mind, he forgot his errand, or did not 
think it important to fulfil it. On being asked if he said anything 
about it in his interview, he replied, ‘O, no, no; I believe he 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ dearly.’ ’’ 

Dr. Lowell adds, in another place, ‘‘ his belief in the unity of 
the Godhead is unquestionable.’’ Happy will it be if we can re- 
turn to the practice of our fathers in the ministry, one hundred 
years ago, and make only this the prime requisite of Christian 
character, and preparation for heaven, that we ‘‘love the Lord 
Jesus Christ dearly.’’ 


Early Religious Education, considered as the Divinely Appointed 
Way to the Regenerate Life. By Wittiam G. Entor. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 


Dr. Enxtor’s*book is a small 16mo of 128 pages, containing six 
chapters, on the Regenerate Life, Religious Instruction, The 
Parent’s Duty, School Education, The Divine Method, and Paren- 
tal Responsibility. He writes under the conviction, which all 
thoughtful pastors soon reach, that the family may be made the 
most effectual religious institution, and that the great work is to 
surround this primary Christian Church with influences which 
shall tend to spiritual regeneration. The author’s simplicity of 
diction and transparency of style, his. practical wisdom and 
direct and affectionate address, are well known to our readers, 
who, on turning over the pages of this book, will wish that its 
weighty and impressive words were in every household in the 
land. 
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The End, or the Proximate Signs of the Close of this Dispensation. 
By Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1855. 


“The Time of the End,’ a Prophetic Period, developing, as pre- 
dicted, an Increase of Knowledge respecting the Prophecies and 
Periods that foretell the End. By A ConcrEcaTIoNatist. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


We are indebted for this generous supply of Millenarian litera- 
ture to a most industrious publishing house, and are duly grateful 
for these helps in investigating the subject here discussed. Dr. 
Cumming says : “‘ If I want to see prophecy rushing into perform- 
ance, I take up one of the morning newspapers, and I read there 
what is now going on, —the fulfilment of prophecy.’? Accord- 
ingly he treats us to long extracts from a variety of London 
newspapers, recording earthquakes, hurricanes, lightnings, which, 
together with The Drying up of the Euphrates, The Budding of the 
Fig-tree, The Consumption of Babylon, and The Russian and 
Northern Confederacy, demonstrate the proximate end of this Dis- 
pensation. ‘* A Congregationalist’’ does not rest satisfied with 
these considerations. He goes more minutely into the subject. 
He gives us an ‘* Apocalyptic seven-sealed scroll, written within 
and without,’ a yard long, with all the events of history from 
the birth of Christ to the present time, nicely arranged between 
parallel black lines, and colored with red and yellow tints. On 
this chart any man who has eyes may see “‘ our present position 
-in the prophetic calendar.”’ If this does not satisfy him, he may 
find in the latter part of the book the testimony of ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Witnesses’’ who have thought they have seen clean through 
the ‘* big horn and the little horn,”” whose words are followed by 
the strong declarations of President Lord, that everything in the 
world is fast proceeding from bad to worse, and the destruction of 
all thin s must be at hand. 

We suppose there must be a wide call for books of this kind, 
else they would not appear in such rapid succession, and run 
through several editions. They are one crop of prevalent views 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures, of which open and blank 
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infidelity is another. The utter prostration of all lessons of his- 
tory, all intimations of science, all exercise of one’s own observa- 
tion and judgment, to the mere letter of the Scripture, oftentimes 
obscure and doubtful besides, must lead, in the end, — before the 
end we hope, — to a more intelligent comprehension of the true 
office of the written word; at any rate, it shows the need of the 
circulation of a literature which does not array religion against 
history, science, and common sense. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, 
M.A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


Berore reading this book, we saw several highly complimentary 
notices of its spirited biographical sketches; but neither from 
these notices, nor from the title of the book itself, did we receive 
a clear idea of its leading purpose. The truth is, the work is 
badly arranged. It is not made. It should have been kept till a 
chrystallization had taken place. If its materials had been cast in 
some other form, with a title indicative of the anzmus of the book, 
and with an orderly arrangement of its topics, much additional 
interest and power would have been given to a very able and sug- 
gestive work. Mr. Bayne is a great admirer of the genius of 
Carlyle; but he holds that an earnest, devoted, and_self-sacri- 
ficing character is the product of Calvinistic doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, —a proposition which he attempts to substantiate by the 
biographies of Howard, Wilberforce, Budgett, Foster, Arnold, 
and Chalmers, represented after the style and modes of thought 
of “ the greatest biographic writer that ever lived.’’ The biog- 
raphies are well written, with none of the faults of the writer so 
much admired. If the preference for Calvinistic Christianity ex- 
eludes any other form of the Gospel, we hope the author will 
read the Diary of Amos Lawrence, which may well stand by the 
side of that of Samuel Budgett. The general drift of the work 
seems to us to be in the right direction, — to show that there is 
no alliance between solidity of intellect, philanthropy, and an 
improved social life, on the one side, and deistical, pantheistical, 
or sceptical speculations on the other, but that the bravest and 
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best lives have been the fruit of Christian faith. The reader will 
find its spirit generous and hopeful, and will derive pleasure and 
instruction from its perusal. 


The Mystic, and Other Poems. By Puiie James Baty. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 


Two other short poems, entitled, ‘‘ A Spiritual Legend,’’ and 
‘A Fairy Tale,”’ are added to that which gives a name to the 
book. ‘Their author first became known as a poet by the publica- 
tion of ‘* Festus,’ a work, we believe, which found a circle of 
admirers. We suppose the same circle will welcome these new 
fruits of Mr. Bailey’s pen, and will feel grateful for the neat “ail 
in which this little volume is offered to the public. 


A North Side View of Slavery. The Refugee, or the Narratives 
of Fugitives Slaves in Canada. Related by Themselves. By 
Bensamin Drew. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


Tue author visited fourteen towns in Canada West, and ob- 
tained the history of colored Canadians from their own lips. One 
hundred and seventeen narratives are given in these pages. Of 
course many of them are short, and it is easy to imagine the 
general character of their details. Any predetermination to allow 
a wide margin for a natural wish to make a strong story is gradu- 
ally overcome by the minuteness and air of truthfulness that per- 
yades the bleeding record ; and in the number of exciting adven- 
tures, and hair-breadth escapes, the reader will be reminded of 
the saying, that truth is stranger than fiction. The chief value of 
the book consists in the full information it gives respecting the 
condition of the colored population in Canada. 


ie 
The Progress of Baptist Principles in the Last Hundred Years. 
By Tuomas F. Curtis. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


Tux principles referred to are such as these: Freedom of 
Conscience and Separation of Church and State; A- converted 
26 * 
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Church-Membership ; Sacraments inoperative without Choice and 
Faith ; Believers the only Scriptural Subjects of Baptism ; Immer- 
sion always the Baptism of the New Testament ; Infant Baptism 
Injurious; Open Communion Unwise and Injurious. To show 
the progress of these Principles, statistics are given, from which 
we learn that in 1792 there was but one Baptist communicant in 
the United States to every fifty-six inhabitants, ‘while in 1854 
there was one to every thirty inhabitants. The Baptists have more 
than one quarter of the whole church accommodation in the 
United States. The gradual decline of infant baptism is very de- 
cided. ‘Last year there were seventy Congregational churches 
in New Hampshire that reported no infant baptism. This year 
ninety-six churches, or about one half in the State, report none.”’ 
‘* More than twelve infants are born to one baptized, by all de- 
nominations the country through.” A large part of this book is 
devoted to an attempt to refute the positions taken by Dr: Bush- 
nell, in his Christian Nurture. The entire work is written with 
ability, and with unfailing good temper. Whatever may be 
thought of the force of its statistics, we can name a much better 
progress in the Baptist denomination, during the last twenty- 
five years, than any here spoken of. It is a progress in an en- 
lightened and generous liberality, which is worth more than any 
array of numerical increase. 


Patriarchy ; or the Family, its Constitution and Probation. By 
Joun Harris, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


We know no other book in our language which goes so fully 
into all topics connected with that divine institution, the Fam- 
ily, — its origin, history, uses in the economy of human life, — its 
duties, responsibilities, fitness to our nature and needs. We 
should have liked it better, #f it had devoted Jess space to the 
patriarchal state, the obscure records of which we are not sure 
it always rightly interprets. Many capital hints this book will 
give for a course of lectures or sermons on the Family. 
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Metrical Pieces, Translated and Original. By N. L. Frotu- 
tncHAM. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 


Toa wide circle of readers, a grateful service has been rendered 
by gathering up the scattered productions of a polished pen. We 
read them with only this regret, that a writer of one of the best 
hymns in our Janguage has not more frequently contributed to 
the department of devotional poetry. Some of the “ Metrical 
Pieces’’ printed at the end of the volume, designed to accom- 
pany gifts to friends, are among the most perfect things of the 
kind we have ever read. 


ao 


Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies. By 
Joun Witson. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
1855. 


On another page of this Journal will be found a review of this 
work, contributed by a friend. So remarkable and able a book 
could hardly fail to cal] forth notices from the press, and, passing 
by numerous commendations, we will offer a word of reply to 
three objections which we have seen stated, in one form or an- 
other, in several reviews. 

1. It has been said that all the argument for Unitarianism is 
only a seeming argument; because whatever admissions Trinita- 
rians have made, those very writers saw many good reasons for 
remaining Trinitarians. Certainly, the very title of the book 
admits this; the testimonies are Trinitarian testimonies, which, 
if they do not prove all the principles advocated by Unitarians, at 
least show that Unitarians have something in common with other 
denominations, .the truth and importance of which their opponents 
concede. They are a confirmation therefore of some Unitarian 
principles, if they do not constitute an argument for the accept- 
ance of the entire Unitarian belief. This is all that is claimed. 

2. But it has been said, again, that the principles stated are 
not exclusively Unitarian, and therefore the testimonies quoted 
are not confirmations of distinctive Unitarianism in the remotest 
degree. This objection may be best met, simply by repeating a 
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list of the Principles themselves. In the phraseology of Mr. Wil- 
son, they stand as follows: 1. The Spirit of Sectarzanism incon- 
sistent with the Spirit of Christianity. 2. The Preciousness of 
Theological Truth, and the Unrestricted Means of acquaring it. 
3. Reason and Revelation the only Legitimate Standards of Relig- 
ious Doctrine. 4. Christianity Intelligible, Rational, and Pracii- 
cal. 5. Trinitarianism either Unintelligible or Self- Contradictory. 
6. The Trinity in Unity, and the Deity of Christ, not Doctrines 
of Revelation. 7. God is one, the Father only the True God. 
8. Jesus Christ Inferior to God the Father. 9. The Holy Spirit 
not a Third Person in the Godhead, but God Himself, or his In- 
fluences, and Gifts. Nowyof these nine Principles, as they are 
here broadly stated, it is certainly true that Orthodox believers 
may claim the first four as belonging to them as much as they be- 
long to Unitarians ; though it will be observed, by a reference to 
the book, that there are sections under each of those heads which 
embrace points not universally allowed ; such as, Unitarians en- 
titled to the Chrisiian name ; The Right and Duty of Free Inquiry ; 
The Dogma of Plenary Inspiration not supported by Evidence ; 
Belief in Unintelligible Mysteries not Essential to Salvation. The 
five remaining Principles are beyond all question altogether pecu- 
liar to Unitarians as a class. If it be asked how any writer can 
concede, for instance, that named above as the eighth, and still be 
a Trinitarian, the question suggests an inconsistency which we 
are not bound to explain. We can only point to it as one of the 
results to which a false system leads. 

3. Once more, it has been said that there is no argument at all 
in the book. Because one man gives up one point, and another 
man another, and so on till all points are yielded, it does not 
follow that we should yield all points. Each one has a choice of 
ground, You can ply the same argument against Christianity 
itself. One man gives up miracles, another prophecy, another 
verbal inspiration, and so on; but it does not follow that Chris- 
‘tianity is not worthy of belief. To this we reply, that this objec- 
tion mistakes the purpose of Mr. Wilson’s book. It is not an 
assault upon Trinitarianism. It aims to show that the leading 
doctrines of Unitarians are so manifestly reasonable and Scriptural, 
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that confirmations of them are found in great numbers in the 
writings of those who in the main hold a different faith, and are 
therefore the most unsuspicious witnesses in the case. Un- 
doubtedly, if these concessions are many and strong on any given 
point, the natural inference will be, whatever may be said of 
other associated doctrines, that that one point cannot be absolutely 
essential to the very essence of Christianity. We accept the 
illustration proposed by the objector. Because men do not agree 
in resting their faith in Christianity on the same grcund, it does 
not follow, we allow, that there is no ground to stand upon. 
But it does follow, we think, that there is no one ground which is 
indispensable to a true faith. It-does follow that this is a matter 
about which we should not dogmatize, and should not say toa 
fellow-Christian, ‘‘ If you don’t believe by the force of this one , 
argument, you don’t believe at all.’? This is precisely the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Wilson’s book points. This is its argument ; 
and it is unanswerable. ‘Three hundred of the ablest theological 
writers inwall Christendom have, over and over again, made con- 
cessions of the reasonable and Scriptural foundation of many 
leading and distinctive Unitarian -principles. It follows from 
this, we think, that there must be something worth looking at in 
these principles, something which may well challenge sober and 
prayerful investigation, since they have extorted such confirma- 
tions even from those who were not friendly to these views. It 
follows, further, that dogmatism here, where the wise an/ the good 
have doubted and yielded, is not becoming, and that it is not for 
us to say, ‘¢ You must believe in this one doctrine, or you cannot 
rightly believe at all.’’ 

We are not surprised that writers have sought to turn aside the 
force of Mr. Wilson’s very able work. Our readers will judge 
to how much their objections amount. 


Tue large number of writers that try their hand in works of 
fiction, encourages the hope that our literature may attain to some 
distinction in this line of authorship. ‘The improved character of 
these productions has become a stereotyped express.cn; but 
probably no one yet understands what a powerful influence they 
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are exerting at the present day. We are glad to know that so 
many of them breathe a decidedly pure and religious influence ; 
and even where religion is not the inspiration of the work, where 
religious expressions are merely thrown in to win the regards of 
a certain class of readers, {here is at least a concession to the 
number “and importance of that class, and an intimation that no 
work can hope for extensive popularity which does violence to 
our sacred convictions and tastes. 

From Phillips, Sampson, & Co. we have received Caste, 
a Story of Republican Equality. By Sypney.A. Srory, Jr. 
It is aimed against the prejudice against color, so prevalent 
both North and South, —a work of marked ability, both in con- 
ception and execution; and should it be thought that its descrip- 
tions of the extent of that prejudice are somewhat exaggerated, 
they nevertheless serve to set forth more strongly the wicked and 
inhuman spirit it shelters. Jsora’s Child (New York: J.C. 
‘Derby; and Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Co.) is a well-written 
tale, describing the career of a young, beautiful orpham, and win- 
ning our admiration for her noble resolution and heroism. 
Clouds and Sunshine (Boston: Ticknor & Fields) is by the 
author of Peg Woflington and Christie Johnstone, and is in the 
same curt and piquant style, though we think it has less interest 
in its story. Amy Lee (Boston: Brown, Bazin, & Co.) is the 
history of a young woman who leaves Boston to engage in school- 
teaching in a retired village in Vermont, and who, by her cheerful, 
religious faith, and her quiet force of character, leaves a path of 
light and love wherever she goes. It is a chapter out of the 
common experience of New England life, narrated, perhaps, with 
needless minuteness, but it is interesting, and it breathes a pure 
and good influence. Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East‘ (Bos- 
ton: ‘Ticknor & Fields), takes us to Calcutta, introduces us to 
English life there, and treats us to long conversations on board of 
steamers and in military encampments. It is from the pen of a 
son of Rev. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. As a work of art, it is of no 
high order; but in the remarks of Edward Oakfield, the chief 
personage in the story, we have many thoughtful, independent, and 
fresh observations, relating to Christianity and social life, and the 
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prospects of India, which clearly point to the training the writer 
had received, and give promise of something better yet to come. 


Pampatets. — A Discourse at the Induction of the Rev. Fred- 
eric D. Huntington, D.D., as Preacher to the University, and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, in Harvard College. 
By James Watxer, D. D., LL. D., President of that Institution. 
Together with the Reply of the Professor Elect. The subject 
of this Discourse is, in general, the relation between education 
and religion, and, more specifically, the question whether a 
change of heart is the work of education. This change of 
heart is not mere culture, improvement, morality, or progress, 
but the acquisition of,a new set of principles, All Christian 
training rests on the belief that education may favor that ac- 
quisition. If it should be said that a change of heart is not 
a development of human nature, but is something superinduced 
upon it, and a work of grace, it is admitted that this is nota 
product of unassisted human nature ; but a wise Christian training 
should work with Him who is always waiting to be gracious. In 
considering what place religion ought to hold in the College, it is 
not wise to take the extreme ground either of those who call all 
education not given by the Church a curse instead of a blessing, 
or of those who would divorce religious from secular Jearning. 
On this last point we shall quote a few sentences from the Dis- 
course, which, with unprecedented felicity, met the precise objects 
and sympathies of the eccasion. 


“Tt is not sufficiently considered that, in the higher teachings of a 
university, not to tedch religion is to teach irreligion. You provoke 
and stimulate a spirit of inquiry, you exercise young and unpractised 
minds on some of the most difficult and perplexing questions, you 
expect them to form their views and plans of life, and solve the great 
problems of their being, without understanding, or, at any rate, with- 
out properly appreciating, those great facts and revelations which are 
the key to the whole. Under these circumstances, what better can be 
looked forward to than a rank growth of atheistic, pantheistic, or 
pagan theories of society and human destiny? If there is one aspect 
of the times, more than any other, which fills with concern thoughtful 
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minds, it is found in the unsettled state of men’s opinions on some of 
the most vital questions in morals, government, and religion; in the 
absence of a due respect and reverence for what is established ; and in 
the ready ear which is consequently lent to every absurd, and, it may 
be, pestilent novelty of the day. But this whole group of evils can be 
traced, as it seems to me, more certainly than to any other one cause, 
to the fact that the educated classes have not been trained to rally on 
the common authority and the common sense of Christianity. 

“And besides, we cannot be reminded too often-that the work of 
colleges is not only to iastruct, but to educate; not merely to inform 
the understanding, but to mould the character.. In the words of 
Milton, ‘ The main skill and groundwork should be, to temper them 
with such lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience, inflamed with the study of 
learning, and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God, and famous 
to all ages.’ It is sometimes enjoined on educated men to pay an 
outward respect to religion for example’s sake ; but I cannot find it in 
my heart to lay much stress on this argument. I cannot reconcile 
myself to the thought of religion looking up to what are called the 
higher classes, and suing for their patronage. Gentlemen, Christianity 
can do without you much better than you can do without Christianity. 
You need it as much as the humblest menial you employ; you need 
it personally as a light and as a solace; above all, you need it asa 
curb. The simplest principles of religion, I had almost said the in- 
stincts of a natural piety, are sufficient to keep the humble-minded 


right, in the simple and lowly life they lead; but not so with gifted — 


and grasping minds. With the consciousness and the exercise of 
mental power, which almosts tempts men to believe that they are gods 
themselves, and to defy the God “of heaven, nothing but the over- 
whelming conviction that the God of heaven has spoken, will awe 
them into submission and childlike trust. 

“ Will it be said that this is nothing to the purpose? that the relig- 
ion of educated men, however desirable and necessary, must not be 
expected to begin in colleges, where students, from their age and other 
causes, are peculiarly inaccessible to serious and lasting impressions ? 
I answer,.in the first place, that this distrust originates, for the most 
part, in the popular error, that the gayeties and excesses, almost the 
only things respecting colleges which find their way into the news- 
papers, make up a faithful picture of what is called college life. That, 
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in an almost promiscuous collection of several hundred young men, 
every type of characfer and propensity should be represented, is not to 
be wondered at; but this I say: as earnest and serious minds, taking 
as earnest and serious views of life, can be found in colleges, as any- 
where in the world. And if you insist, even in respect to the best of 
these, that their characters are still in process of formation, this only 
makes it the more necessary that religion should come in to insure 
their being formed aright. Besides, look at the facts. It would be 
interesting to recount the great religious movements which have begun 
in colleges. ‘Thus we are told by one of the ablest writers on the sub- 
ject, that ‘in Germany the Reformation proceeded from, and was 
principally carried through by, the academical divines; the princes, 
the cities, and the people only obeyed the impulsion first given, and 
subsequently continued by the universities.’ Then, too, there was the 
great Methodist reform in the last century: who has yet to learn that 
it was among the undergraduates of a university, and of the most 
aristocratic university on the face of the earth, that this movement not 
only began, but took substantially its form and policy, and even its 
name? Time fails me, except to add, that there is hardly a college in 
our own country which has not had its revivals of religion, to which 
some of the most gifted and influential men in church and state are 
able to refer back the first turning of their whole hearts to God. 

“But there is another objection, thought by many to be decisive 
and final on this subject. What has been said about religion in col- 
leges is all very well, abstractly considered ; but, on account of the 
diversity of sects, it is, at least in colleges constituted like ours, im- _ 
practicable. 

“Let us consider this objection a little more nearly. The jealousy 
which sometimes grows up between different sects would not be con- 
demned so unreservedly as it often is, if it were better understood. In 
general, or at least among people otherwise well disposed, if one 
denounces another, it is not because he is supposed to reject this or 
that opinion of truth, but because he is suspected of being an enemy to 
the truth itself; he is not thought to be among the number of those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Buta change is taking 
place in this respect. The great moral reforms of the day, by leading 
persons of widely different sects in religion into hearty co-operation 
for practical objects, have taught them to respect each other’s con- 
sciences. And this respect for each other’s consciences is about all 
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we can hope for; nay, about all we want. It may lead ultimately to a 
larger amalgamation of sects, — provided only that this is left to the 
natural course of things. A union of all Christians on practical 
grounds, if it ever comes to pass, must be the result of a growth, and 
not of a mechanical wrench. The Millennium, at any rate, is not yet ; 
and until.the Millennium comes, I am afraid that the difficulty insisted 
on above will exist to a greater or less degree. 

“Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, I look to this very difficulty 
as a means of success. Convinced that something ought to be done, 
and seeing, at the same time, that it cannot be done except in the ex- 
ercise of liberality and concession on all sides, the very exigency which. 
has arisen tends to produce the spirit it requires.” — pp. 15-19. 


Professor Huntington’s reply was brief, and if our readers have 
already read the following extract, they will not regret reading it 
again :— 


“JT thank you for the intimation that you have not invited me here 
to represent a system, or to preach a religion, that supplicates favors , 
from any science, or is willing to take the cast-off fragments of any 
failing philosophy or wasted life; that asks anybody’s patronage, or 
makes compromises with ambiguous fashions, or will condescend to 
accept, by courtesy, a tolerated place among the accomplishments of 
a Pharisaic respectability, or keep guard as a politic preserver of 
property. You want no such disgusting pulpit profanation as this; — 
but that I should stand, without much professional formality, or 
any personal claim whatever, as an ambassador for the Master, as 
a brother among brothers, to say to all selfish pride of scholarship, all 
unhallowed ambition, all mean competitions, and every irreligious 
temper and habit, ‘Except ye be converted, and become as a little 
child, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, 

“To the civil officers and supervisors of the University I pledge my 
heartiest willingness to aid the twofold object of cultivating active 
and familiar sympathies between the interior life of the institution 
and the common interests and homes of the people, and of advo- 
cating a Christianity so catholic as to seek fellowship with all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and so spiritual as to content 
itself, for authority, with the record of the Bible. 

“You will not expect me, Sir, to offer here my salutations, or invi- 
tations, to the members of the classes that I am hereafter to address. 
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What is in my heart for them, — and I hope nothing that is not there, 
—I am to say to them from week to week. If a cordial desire to 
enter in among them with genuine relations of simple good-will, — 
if a natural liking for young men and a large faith in their predom- 
inant traits, —if a profound conviction that the only religion which 
has either a right to be accepted among them, or a promise from 
Heaven that it shall be, is a religion that is genial, magnanimous, 
earnest, direct, and positive, a religion that respects every manly in- 
stinct, comprehends every honorable feeling, and scorns all but gen- 
erous manners and considerate methods of approach, —and if a de- 
termination to be of any kind or degree of brotherly service among 
them that their own free-will may allow, — if these are regarded by 
them as legitimate grounds of confidence, or affection, then they and 
I shall be friends: and if friends, then fellow-helpers to the truth. 
Then we shall do something cheerfully and harmoniously together 
for the perpetual re-dedication of these ancient and honored halls to 
Christ and the Church, and the scholars of human learning shall be 
kings and priests unto God.” — pp. 31, 32. 


Righteousness and the Pulpit: a Discourse Preached in the First 
Church, Dorchester. By Naruaniex Hatt. — From the text, 
“T have preached righteousness in the great congregation,’ Mr. 
Hall argues that righteousness is the preacher’s great theme, 
which he is to prociaim in its application to all forms of unright- 
eousness, and to that of slavery among therest. The sermon is 
devoted to a consideration of the objections to this specific appli- 
cation, — it is political, it is exciting, it destroys the harmony of 
a society, it can do no good, the evil complained of is remote, 
there is diversity of opinion in regard to it, the pulpit proposes 
no methods of removal, a minister may seek some other organ of 
utterance. Without expressing entire assent to all the positions 
taken, we cannot refrain from adding, that we have rarely read a 

sermon that breathes so manly a spirit, or tifat is expressed in a 
diction so pointed and terse. The following extract will show 
how the author deals with one of the objections stated above : — 


“Tt would seem the thought of some, that the preacher is respon- 
sible for the ill-temper thus excited; as if he created it, — as if he put 
it within the heart. But was it not all there, in its elements, before ? 
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Has he done aught but show it forth, — but bring it to the birth? 
Beneath that bland and placid surface lay coiled those ugly passions, 
slumbering and silent, which, at the preacher’s word, awoke, and 
forthwith spake in their vernacular. What great gain were it, if they 
had been allowed to slumber on, and their possessors had gone to their 
homes, unconscious of their presence, with unwarranted self-gratu- 
lation? The pity is that they are there, not that they were put into 
temporary activity. That, for its self-revelation, may prove a blessing. 
But the preacher, I hold, is not to concern himself about effects. They 
are not his guide to duty. He is a servant of the trutn; and his fore- 
most obligation, having prepared himself through its own consecrating 
influence, is to bear witness to it, —alike-to willing and unwilling 
ears, to receptive and repellent hearts. He has a word given him, if 
he be a living man, which he must speak; in the exercise, of course, 
of a thoughtful wisdom as to times and modes. But speak it he must, 
whether men hear, or whether they forbear. Do you think the great 
Teacher of Nazareth withheld the truth that was given him because 
there were those in hearing whom it offended? On the contrary, I 
read that he drove men from his presence by his hated words; in the 
excitement of their wrath, seeking how they might destroy him. And 
where and what had we been, spiritually, if that holy brotherhood in 
the past, fellow-laborers with him for a world’s redemption, — apostles, 
confessors, reformers, — had retained the truth intrusted to them 
until no prejudice, and no selfishness, and no eyil heart of unbelief, 
had offered it resistance ? until, like the whispering breezes of a sum- 
mer’s evening, it had ruffled not a feather of self-complacency or self- 
love? And, if we will look at: effects, let us look at all. Let us con- 
sider that there are those who gladly welcome what to others is offen- 
sive ; those who are needing its utterance, —for the confirmation of a 
previous conviction, or the removal of a lingering distrust, or the 
awakening of a holier interest, or the incitement to a neglected duty, 
with regard to it.” — pp. 15-17. 


The Nature of Je&us Christ a Mystery: a Sermon preached in 
Harvard Church, Charlestown. By Georcr E. Exxits.—It is the 
object of this Sermon to illustrate and establish these two po- 
sitions ; — 

“ First, that to acknowledge the impenetrable mystery which invests 
the nature of Christ, is the best refuge which we can find from the 
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endless and unprofitable controversies that have been raised on the 
subject. Second, that it is most consistent with the whole scope and 
purpose and practical effects of the Gospel, and with that state of 
mind and heart in ourselves which faith requires and secures, that a 
solemn mystery should invest the nature of him who comes as a 
Mediator between God and man.” — p. 10. 


In speaking of the curiosity of Christians in all ages, so eager 
to pry into the nature of Christ, Mr. Ellis names an historical 
fact of much interest. 


“The history of the Christian Church, for a succession of its early 
centuries, is mainly committed to a series of councils for debating 
the issue thus raised. Forty-five such councils of the Church were 
held between the year 300 and the year 400 of our era; thirteen of 
them concluding, as the decision of the majority, that Jesus Christ is 
the Supreme God, and thirty-two of them affirming his derived and 
subordinate rank somewhere within the infinite range of being.” 
— pp. 14, 15. ] 


The author’s own belief is clearly and strikingly stated in the 
following paragraph : — 

“We therefore say to ourselves, that the being who bore on the 
earth the titles of the Messiah, Jesus Christ, could not have been the true 
God, because he said that he was sent by God, and because he prayed 
to God, and trusted in God, and referred all his power to God. And 
we say to ourselves as positively, that that being cannot be regarded as 
simply a man in nature and endowment, because he was sinless and 
holy as no man ever was; because he was perfect in wisdom, and 
could read hearts, and could forgive sins, and could bestow eternal 
life. Indeed, there is one impressive fact connected with the manifes- 
tation of the Messiah on the earth which at once lifts his nature above 
the elements and conditions of humanity. It is, that he owed nothing 
to the help or the influence of men; that he received no aid in intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual training ; that he was not educated by years 
or by life; that he derived no wisdom from all the repositories of 
wisdom; that no man taught him truth or virtue; that the mother, 
who in all other cases of maternal relationship is an instructor and a 
guide, was in this case a pupil and a disciple. Jesus lived upon the 
resources of his own being; and these were complete and full in his 
childhood. ‘The whole world could not teach him anything, There 

aT 
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was nothing for him to acquire. He had but to practise and manifest 
every grace of wisdom and love and sanctity, never to learn them nor 
to advance in them. ‘It pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell” And what explanation can be given of this marvel- 
lous fact, the evidence of which is open to the common understanding 
of men, that shall consist with a belief in the simple humanity of 
Jesus?” — pp. 18, 19. 


One other extract we shall select from a sermon which has 
more thought in it than many volumes on this subject : — 


“ We may depend upon it, that it will not help our faith in Christ to 
present to ourselves a sharp definition of his nature. W we call him 
God, then we lose our Mediator. If we call him man, then we lose 
our Redeemer. If we call him wholly divine, an uncreated, self-exist- 
ent Deity, then we introduce inextricable confusion into every line of 
his recorded teachings, which refer us to a Source above himself; 
and, besides, we have to conceive of his manifestation on the earth 
as only a phantom-like appearance, by which the eyes and the 
ears of those who seemed to be in converse with him were simply 
beguiled into a delusion. If we call him wholly human in the staple 
and substance of his being, however we strive to elevate that hu- 
manity by gifts and graces superinduced by imspiration, then his 
life is to us but an example, and his death is to us but a martyr- 
dom,—one of many which the world has witnessed, without being 
greatly helped by them. If, however, we have to choose, in deference 
to our own impatience of mind, between the exaltation and the de 
thronement of the Saviour, the religious experience of those whose 
religious experience has been the most rich and deep and effective, 
reads us a very positive lesson to direct our choice ; for that assures 

_us, that, the more reverential our view of Christ, the more penetrating 
will be the power of every Christian sentiment in our hearts. It may 
be suggested, and the suggestion may be allowed,— for it has been 
carried out to results which have made some persons most anxious to 
retrace and efface all its processes, — that there is a method of criticism 
which will reduce the mysterious significance of every sentence of the 
Gospels that exalts Christ above humanity. This method has but to 
point ont their ‘Orientalisms,’ and their ‘figures of speech,’ to effect 
a great abatement in the significance of some oracular sentences. 
There is such a method, and those who love it can apply it. There 
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is also a method by which the fairest and most delicate tints may be 
drawn out from the richest flowers ; there is a method by which the 
subtile flavors of the finer fruits of the earth may be extracted; and 
the colorless and vapid residuum will show how man’s chemistry may 
trifle with the marvels of the Divine hand. There is a process by 
which steel may be deprived of its temper, and the magnet of its in- 
stinct. But in all such processes, though we may please our ingenuity, 
we defraud ourselves, by accepting less than the original gift of God. 
We may thus abate the glow and fervor of inspired Scripture, and re- 
duce the signification of the Saviour’s words to the least possibilities 
of meaning. But we need not do this; and certainly no strait of de- 
votion or spirituality prompts us to it; for we must trace the impulse 
which directs us to this method of interpretation to some other ele- 
ment of our constitution than its religious element.” — pp. 25-27. 


A Discourse Preached at the Funeral of Caleb Butler. By 
- Crawrorp Nicutineate, Minister of the First Parish, Groton. — 
It was our happiness to know the remarkable and venerable man 
whose life is fittingly sketched in this sermon by his pastor. Mr. 
Butler was formerly the Preceptor of the Academy in Groton, he 
was the historian of that town, and for many years was highly 
honored as an intelligent and public-spirited citizen. Mr. Night- 
ingale thus speaks of his character, religious opinions, and 
death : — : 


“He did work enough, and valuable work too, to haye accumulated 

- a fortune, but he did not want a fortune. It would have been a burden 
and a pain to him. But he wasnot therefore poor. He did not there- 
fore live without all the best things which money could have pur- 
chased. He loved beauty, and he found it in nature. The hills, the 
trees, the flowers, and the stars, these were his pictures and his gems. 
He loved science, and he studied it in nature. Only the last summer, 
‘the made accurate calculations of the eclipse of the sun. He daily 
watched the stars in their courses, the seasons in their changes; 
and, above all other news, he loved to hear of the progress of science. 
Her gathering riches were his. And, above all, he was rich in good 
works, giving not always silver and gold, but ceaseless labors of love. 
What could fortune have given him, which he had not already in more 
abundant measure? There is not one rich man in ten thousand who 
enjoys as many of the best gifts of fortune as Mr. Butler did. And 
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how peculiarly fortunate he was, to have gained the noble ends with- 
out the sordid means! Here is an example from which every man in 
our country might learn wisdom. ....-.- 

“ Tn his religious opinions, and in all his opinions, Mr. Butler was 

unchanging and unyielding. But then he was as resolute and earnest 

to maintain the freedom and rights of others as his own. His love of 
independence was no mere impulse of self-will, but a fixed principle. 
It was indeed a trait of nature, but it was also a gift of grace. In the 
long religious controversy in which he was engaged, he labored always 
for right and for union. He had no part in any work of exclusion. 
He would not indeed consent that he himself, or any other believer in 
Christ, should be shut out of the fellowship of the church, because he 
could not accept a creed of man’s device, but he never wished to ex- 
clude any from full fellowship in the church, and full participation in 
all its benefits, and he ever cherished the hope that the steps of the 
past would yet be retraced, and the church of Christ in this town 
again be one fold...... 

“ His last days were in harmony with his whole life. A fall from a 
tree in which he was gathering apples, wasjfollowed by sickness ; — in 
a few days his spirit was freed from the body, which had served it so 
long and well, but now had done its work. In that last sickness he 
looked back with no lingering reluctance to life; he was troubled with 
no earthly care. He trusted in God, —he believed in Christ, —he- 
said it was all good,— he looked forward to the better world. " He did 
not for a moment lose his kind and tender interest in those around 
him. The last time he was able to pray with his family, he asked _ 
God's blessing on a young friend, whose wedding-day it was; and 
every day, as he had strength, he looked out on the sun and sky, and 
the hills clothed in their autumn beauty. Looking at the bright colors 
of the leaves, he said, ‘ You know it is not the frost that has changed 
them, — they have ripened.’ So it was with him. No untimely frost 
had cut him off in the midst of his days, —he had ripened. ‘He has 


come to his grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in 
its season.’ ” — pp. 10-13. 
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Sepremser 4.— Rey. F. D. Huntington, D.D., was inducted 
into office, as Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals. The sermon was by the Rev. President of 
the University. It was closed by an address to the Professor 
elect, to which he responded in words expressive of his feelings 
and hopes in entering upon the duties of his new station. The 
Prayer of Induction was offered by Rev. Dr. Stearns, President 
of Amherst College, and the other services were conducted by 
Rev. Drs. Albro and Pryor of Cambridge, and Rev. Professor 
Francis of the Divinity School. An appropriate original hymn, 
written by Rev. Dr. Newell, was sung by the College choir. 


Sepremerr 12.— Mr. George H. Hepworth was ordained - 
pastor of the Unitarian Society in Nantucket. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston. 


Seprember 19.— Mr. Theodore Tebbetts was ordained pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in Lowell. The sermon was 
' preached by Professor Huntington of Harvard College. 


Sepremper 19.— Mr. William L. Jenkins was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Lawrence. The sermon was by Rev. 
Dr. Robbins of Boston. 


Sepremper 19.— A meeting of the Teachers of Sunday 
Schools in Norfolk County was held in the Unitarian Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Address by Rev. John H. Morison of Milton. 


~ Sepremser 23.— The Unitarian Church in Jersey City was 
publicly dedicated to the worship of one God, the Father. The 
sermon was by Rev. O. B. Frothingham. At the installation of 
Mr. Frothingham as pastor of the new Society in this city, the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Bellows of New York. 
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Septemper 27.— Rev. Charles Lowe was installed pastor of 
the North Church in Salem. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. 


~Octoser 3. — The sentianaual meeting of the Sunday School 
Teachers in Middlesex County was held in Lowell. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Smith of West Cambridge. 


Octoser 14.—The new Church erected for the use of the 
First Unitarian Church in Alton, Ill., was solemnly dedicated to 
the service of God. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hosmer of Buffalo. 


Octoprr 16, — Rev. G. G. Withington was ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Hillsborough, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Hosmer of Buffalo. 


Ocroser 23.— The Thirteenth Annual Autumnal Convention 
was held in Providence, commencing this day. 


November 11. — A Missionary Conference, under the auspices 
of the American Unitarian Association, was held in the Bedford 
Street Church. Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
Rev. W. D. Haley, and Rev. A. B. Fuller. p 


Novemper 14.— Mr. Charles Briggs Thomas was ordained 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Chelsea. Sermon by Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger of Boston. ; 


On Sunday, November 18, Rev. Wm. G. Babcock was installed 
pastor of the Unitarian Congregational Society in Harvard, Mass. 


Novemser 21.— Mr. Andrew N. Adams was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Society in Needham, Mass. 


On looking over the English reviews and papers one can hardly 
fail to observe what a large number of works are devoted to at- 
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tempts to meet the difficulties of faith and phases of unbelief 
which are peculiar to our times. In a recent number of the Lon- 
don Atheneum the following are advertised : — Christ and other 
Masters. An Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms 
and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the 
Ancient World. With special Reference to prevailing Difficulties 
and Objections. — Difficulties of Belief in Connection with the Crea- 
tion and Fall of Man. — Age, Authors, and Authority of the Pen- 
tateuch. — Revision of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. 


— 


Lowpon papers publish a Jong list of Dukes, Earls, Bishops, 
and honorable men of all titles, who constitute ‘‘a Provisional 
Committee with the view to a public subscription in order to ten- 
der a tribute of national respect and admiration to Miss Florence 
Nightingale, and at the same time greatly to enlarge her sphere 
of usefulness on her return to England.” 


Ir is stated in a late Genoa paper, that an important discovery 
has been made at Rancla, in Egypt. In conducting an excava- 
tion, a great number of coins of the period of the Ptolemies were 
found, together with other Egyptian antiquities of great interest 
and value. A guard had been placed over the ground to prevent 
the dispersion of these treasures. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, in two vol- 
umes, has recently been published in England by Mr. Jowett, 
whose ecclesiastical relations, we believe, are with the Estab- 
lished Church, but whose theology comes, in some points, very 
near that which we advocate, as will be seen by the following quo- 
tations from an Essay on the Atonement, which is appended to the 
Commentary, and has called forth much discussion in some circles 
in London. After stating the generally received doctrine on this 
subject, — that God is angry with the wicked, that Christ steps 
in between the Father and his children; to appease his anger and 
to suffer in their stead, and has thus rendered an infinite satisfac- 
tion for our sins,— Mr. Jowett has the following just and sensible 


words : — 
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“ Thus far the parts of the logical structure are fitly joined together ; 
but the main question is yet untouched. In what did this satisfaction 
consist? Was it that God was angry and needed to be propitiated 
like some heathen deity of old? Such a thought refutes itself by the 
very indignation which it calls up in the human bosom. Or that, as 
he ‘looked upon the face of Christ,’ pity gradually took the place of 
wrath, and, like some conqueror, he was willing to include in the re- 
versal of the sentence, not only the hero, but all those who were 
named after his name? Human feelings again revolt at the idea of 
attributing to the God in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, the momentary clemency of a tyrant. Or was it that there was 
a debt due to him, which must be paid ere its consequences could be 
done away? But even a man’s debt may be freely forgiven; nor 
could the after-payment change our sense of the offender’s wrong: 
we are arguing about what is moral and spiritual from what is legal, 
or, more strictly, from a shadow and figment of law. Or that there 
were some impossibilities in the nature of things which prevented God 
from doing other than he did? ‘Thus we introduce a moral principle 


superior to God, just as in the Grecian mythology, fate and necessity . 


are superior to Jupiter. But we have not so learned the Divine 
nature, believing that God, if he transcend our ideas of morality, can yet 
never be in any degree contrary to them. 

“Whether, then, we employ the term sacrifice or satisfaction, — 
the moment we pierce beneath the meaning of the words, theological 
criticism seems to detect something which is irreconcilable with the 
truth and holiness of God. Gladly, if it were possible, we would rest 
in the thing signified, and know only ‘ Jesus Christ and him crucified ’ 
But in the present day, we can no longer receive the kingdom of God 
as little children. The speculations of theologians have insensibly 
taken possession of the world; the abstractions of a thousand years 
have become the household words of our own age; and before we 
build up, we must clear away. 

“We are trespassing on holy ground. There will be many who 
will say, It is good to adore in silence a mystery that we can never 
understand. But there are ‘idols of the temple,’ as well as ‘idols of the. 
market-place.’ Those idols consist in human reasonings and definitions 


- which are converted into articles of faith. We are willing to adore in” 


silence, but not the inventions of man. The controversialist naturally 
thinks that, in assailing the doctrine of satisfaction as inconsistent 


ee 


SS otal 
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with truth and morality, we are fighting, not with himself, but with 
God. True reverence proceeds by a different path; it is careful to 
separate the human from the divine ; figures of speech from realities; 
the history of a doctrine from its truth; the formule of Schoolmen 
and theologians from the hope of the believer in life and death; it is 
fearful above all other things lest it cast the faintest shadow of a cloud 


on that which is the central light of all religion, the justice and truth 
of God.” 


After reading such words as these, who shall say we have no 
encouragement to go on and proclaim the true Gospel of Jesus 


Christ; believing that by and by the truth will everywhere break 
out as the light? vt 


On Thursday evening, November 13, the first lecture of the 
season before the “ London Young Men’s Christian Association ”’ 
was given by Lord John Russell, on the “ Obstacles which have 
retarded Moral and Political Progress.’? The first obstacle which 
the noble lecturer named was religious fanaticism. A strong plea 
was offered for the free publication of a// opinions. Other ob- 
Stacles existed in the intemperance and ignorance of the poor, 
and in the sensuality, selfishness, evil-speaking, and want of char- 
ity and kindness, of the rich. He believed that the great cor- 
rective could not be found in a higher form of civilization, for 
civilization itself might be selfish, and shelter every one of these 
sins. The only hope of safety is in a more earnest inculcation of 
the pure principles of Christianity, unperverted by sectarianism. 
On this last point he placed the strongest emphasis, and his 
remarks on this head were received with loud and enthusiastic 
applause. 
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In the months of September, October, and November, the fol- 
lowing sums have been received : — 


Sept. 


1. Sale of books at office, : : . $3.00 
3. Sale of books by J. R. Howard, é . “10.00 
** Quarterly Journal, . : < : : 1.00 
a & «¢. in Uxbridge, .. ; . 15.00 
‘6 Sale of books at office, 3 = 3 - -61.84 
ate ace es a ‘ : : - 3.00 
See AS oS <a : ‘ : : 36.30 
ee Kc in New Salem, . z : a) 13,65 
** Quarterly Journal, . : ¢ : 1.00 
14. Sale of books in Perry, Me. * 5 : . 20.00 
Ldisameaies CC atvofice, , i s . 56.34 
“ Quarterly Journal, . : eid 00 
20. From Mrs. A. Stone, for Book Pawa: through 
Rev.-Dre Hall; =... ‘ : 30.00 
“ From H. Wright, Esq., Lowell, for Book Fund, 5.00 
ee of, i Hingkley; Esq.; e ss 4.00 
yes Wi Gy Wasealiccs: o J eS 2.00 
‘ce «dS. B, McAlvin, Esq,, ** ss ge 2.00 
‘* Auxiliary in Providence, in part, F “ 43.00 
ce % *¢ Easton, through Rev. R. D. Burr, 34.43 
“© Sale of books in Iowa, .- 3 2 : -—hi800 
21. Quarterly Journal, . : : : 1.00 
22. Auxiliary in Brooklyn, N. Y., : : - 45.00 
24. From J. L. Bliss, Esq., ‘ ‘ 5.00 
25. Quarterly Journals, c : c : - 2.00 
27. Sale of books, . E 3 . : : 1.00 
28. Quarterly Journal, 5 : : : - 0Oe 
‘* Sale of books at office, ‘i : ; ‘ 25.88 
2. From Rev. Mr. Mountford, . . 4 « 10.00: 
3. ** Cambridgeport, in addition,  . : 1.00 


Sale of books at office, ; : im 41 


“cc 


“ 
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- Quarterly Journals; 


- Quarterly Journal, é sas 


From friends in Troy, N. Y., for Book Fund, 
Auxiliary in West Cambridge, in addition, 
Quarterly Journals, . 

Sale of books at office, 

Received for desk, 


- Auxiliary, Newport, R, I., in addition, 


Quarterly Journal, “ : 4 P 
Sale of books; . , : : 3 2 


- Quarterly Journals, . 
. Sale of books, 
- Quarterly Journal, 


From Bangor for Book Fund, 
Sale of books, 


ce ac 


- Quarterly J Rieke, 
. Mrs. I. Scripture, 2d pero. pen Life 


Membership, : 

Mr. John Nesmith, 2d ee Rate Life- 
Membership, 

Mr. Jogl Adams, 2d oun ee Life- 
Membership, 3 . 

Subscribers to Journal in Lowel}, 

Sale of books in Lowell, 


. Auxiliary, West Dedham, 


sf Dover, Mass., 

ee Medfield, 

5 Lancaster, . , , ss 
Quarterly Journals, . . 


Books and Quarterly Journal in Fitchburg, 


: Sale of books, . 


Books at office, . : . : : s 


Nov. 1. Quarterly Journals, . x 


. Auxiliary, Groton, 
. Subscribers to Quarterly strat, rena 
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. From Miss L. E. Penhallow, 

Dr. Geo. Choate, Salem, for Book Fat; 
Friends in Salem, es Re 
Quarterly Journal in Salem, an 4 

Books sold in Salem, 

Auxiliary; Charlestown, N. H., 

Sale’of books, 


. Auxiliary, West Roxbury, : : rae 
. Sale of books, 
. H. W. Miller, eon 


Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, wine 
Sale of books in Worcester, 


ce “ “cc oe i 


. Sale of books, : 

. Books and Quarterly Touma 
. Sale of books, ‘ 

- Book Fund, Milton, . 


Sale of books, 
Quarterly Journal, F 
Auxiliary in Geneva, Ill., . Seo 
Quarterly Journal, . = 2 f a 
Sale of books, 

ce “ec ‘ ~ 4 
Friends in Cohasset, for Book Fund, 
Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in Cohasset, 
Sale of books, Cohasset, . 2 5 


“ec ce 
° . . . . 


Book Fund, Deerfield, . : 


- 


For Tanner Mission, from Deerfield, . * 
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Tue Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association acknowl- 
edges the receipt, by the hands of Mr. E. B. Whitman, of the 
following sums, contributed for the erection of a church in Law- 
rence, K. T. 


Boston, First Church, Appropriation from Charity Fund 

and Individual Subscriptions, . ‘ - $235.00 
‘* Second Church, Individual Subscriptions, . 120.00 
*¢ Federal] St. Church, appropriated from C. Fund 

and Individual Subscriptions, . : - 195.00 


*« South Congregational Church, Contribution, 154.00 
*¢ West Church, Individual Subscriptions, - . 134.00 
‘« Thirteenth Congregational Church, Subscriptions, 45.00 
‘© Brattle Street cs me 135.00 
ss New North 2. Contributions, 38.00 
‘© King’s Chapel, Individual Subscriptions, . . 60.00 
Concord, Mass., Rev. B. Frost’s Society, : - 122.00 
Providence, Rev. Dr. Hall’s =: . : 209.00 
Dorchester, First Church, Rev. Mr. Hall’s, ‘ 2 (T7500 
Taunton, Rev. Mr. Brigham’s Society, . = : 125.00 
Waltham, Rev. T. Hill’s sae E 2 = 63.00 
Cambridge, Rev. Dr. Newell’s ‘‘ : x . 76.86 
Chicopee, Rev. Mr. Pettes’s SS ee 2 - 75.00 
W. Cambridge, Rev. Mr. Smith’s ‘ “ - 2 61.21 
Cambridgeport, Rev. Mr. Ware’s “* . 3 : - 165-00 
- Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Ball’s &e : : - 45.00 
Kingston, Individuals, : . : 70.00 

Roxbury, First Church, Rev. De Pulesicht’s s, Appropriation 
from Church Fund, .« : : 60.00 

~ Salem, North Church, Rev. Mr. Low’s, Contftibutions and 
Individual Subscriptions, : - 170.00 
‘© Rev. Dr. Briggs’s Society, Contrib. ves Subscrip., 111.00 
“© Individuals, . i r ; 40.00 
Portsmouth, Rev. Dr. Besady’ s Suckeays ‘ ; + + 92.63 
$ 1,628.00 


Also the following articles have been civen2 _— 
28 * 
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Communion Service, by Bigelow, Brothers, & Kennard. 
Pulpit Bible, by Society in Chicopee. 
Hymn-books for Pulpit and Pews, Rev. J. F. W. Ware’s So- 

ciety, Cambridgeport. 

Fifty Bibles for Sunday School, by American Bible Society. 
Sunday-School Hymn-Books, by John Bartlett, Cambridge. 
Donation of Books, for Parish Library, by Little and Brown. 


e KG = ce by A. U. Association. 
Sunday-School Library, by T. Gaffield, and Sabbath-School 
Children. © 


Complete Set of Plans for Church, by N. J. Bradley, Boston. 
Record Books, for Church and Parish, 8. G. Simpkins, Boston. 


